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THE RIOT ON ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 


Tue full details of the disgraceful riot which 
occurred on the celebration of St. Patrick's lYay 
on March 18, a spirited picture of which we give 
on page 212, prove it to have been begun by 
an unprovoked attack of a number of those in 
the procession upon an unoffending and defense- 
less man. ‘The following statement is copied 
from the Herald of March 19: 

Abont one o'clock in the afternoon, as the various 
divisions ofthe Ancient Ord er of Hibernians of Brook- 
lyn were passing up Grand Street, in the vicinity of, 
and just previous tu joining the main mer of the pro- 
cession, which was at that time passing through East 
Broadway, a truck drove up Grand Street in the same 
direction in which the various societies were march- 
ing. Although the driver seemed to take special care 
not to disturb the order of 
the procession, by keepin 
his horses close to the cur 
outside the line of march, 
he was called upon by sev- 
eral of the officers of the 
Fourth Division to cross 
into one of the by-streets. 
So soon as he had heard 
the orders the driver at- 
tempted to reach one of the 
by-streets; but to do so 
it was necessary for him 
to cross the line of march, 
which he attempted to do. 
‘As his intention became 
manifest an cere was 
raised against him by the 
marshals and aids on horse- 
back, and in order not to 
create vel trouble he drew 
his vehicle up to the curb 
and stopped, venturing to 
ask one of the procession 
officials, as he did so, what 
they expected him to do if 
they would not permit him 
ta cross Grand Street, as 
withont doing so, he would 
be unable to enter one of 
the by-streets. At this, 
without deigning to an- 
swer his question or show- 
ing any willingness to halt 
their march for a moment 
to allow the driver to pass, 
although his truck stood so 
close to the sidewalk that 
almost double the num 
of men who were in the 
line could have walked on 
without being obstructed 
in their march by the vehi- 
cle, several men broke from 
the ranks, jumped into the 
truck, and instantly com- 
menced beating him with 
their iron-headed staves. 
Not content with throwing 
him bleeding to the bot- 
tom of the vehicle, as ifren- 
dered more farious by the 
rs pe of the blood that flow- 
ed profusely from the poor 
man’s wounds, while he 
cried ont pite ously for them 
to spare his life, they kick- 
ed and stamped o the 
prostrate body of their vic- 
tim until it seemed that 
their intention indeed was 
to murder him. In the 
mean time the attention 
of officer Uttwer, of the 
Thirteenth Precinct, was 
attracted to the truck by 
the confasion of voices in- 
cident to the attack upon 
the driver. He ran to the 
spot, and jumped upon the 
truck to protect the object 
of the affray, when he was 
felled to the floor of the 
vehicle and trampled un- 
der foot in the most brutal 
manner. This dastardly act 
was witnessed by officers 
Coteman and EARNRY, 
who hastened to the assist- 
ance of their brother offi- 
cer, but after a desperate 
struggle they fell in their 
turn beneath the blows of 
their assailants. But they 
were soon on their feet, de- 
fending themselves brave- 
y from the top of the tru 

ealing blows right and le 
of them as rapidly as they 
could wield their clubs. 
The rioters, finding that 
the officers could —~ were 
determined to make a des- 
perate resistance as long as 
they were on the trusts, len 
mediately put their shoul- 
urning it completely u 

the officers as they fell to 

e ground, Kraryry re- 
ceiving a fearful cut from 
the sword of one of the 
marshals or aids as he was 
aro A rush was at once 
made by the rioters for the 
unfortunate licemen as 
s90n as they had rolled to 
the ground, who kicked 
and trampled them under 

their feet like so many de- 
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tance from the scene of the disturbance, sent word 
af the affair to Roundsman Brown and three or four 
ether officers who were distributed may the route 
ef the procession, and they arrived on the ‘double 
quick,” rushed into the crowd, and fought their 
way to where their companions lay bleeding in the 
street. But, notwithstanding the good stand they 
made tor a short time, they were overpowered M, 
numbers, and in their turn lay at the feet of their mad- 
dened assailants, bleeding from the wounds inflicted 
by the swords of the horsemen and the fo le 
spear-headed staves of the men in front. 

Meanwhile several officers from various parts of the 
line of the procession, to whom intelligence of the 
listurbance had been commanicated, arrived on the 
spot shortly‘after the men under Roundsman Brown 
and succeeded in fighting their way to the side of 
their prostrate comrades, but only uselessly to con- 
tend against the overwhelming numbers which closed 
round them, and attacked them with stave, club, and 
sword, until they, too, succumbed and fell bleeding 


mons. By this time officer 
who had beard 
of the Sight at a short dis- 


to the earth to be trampled under foot. So soon as 
the rioters had glutted their vengeance by cutting 
down all the policemen who dared to confront them— 
and not one officer who was in the abe pa / shrunk 
from the contest—a party of them seized hold of offi- 
cer Witt1amM Barrett, who lay unconscious in the 
street, and after bratally yr upon him flung 
him down a cellar-way, one of them remarking, as 
the body struck heavi @ at the bottom of the stone 
steps, ‘‘Let the d—d dog lie there; he’s dead any- 
how!" During the latter part of the bloody contest 
Captain Hzeimz, who was standing at the corner of 
Clinton Street and East Broadway, was informed of 
what was occurring in Grand Street, and immediate- 
ly, in company with Sergeant Bagnert and three men, 
whom he had stationed in that vicinity, proceeded to 
the scene of the riot, where they were met by a crowd 
some three hundred strong, which seemed very de- 
monstrative, but in nowise bent on mischief, and 
which the Captain and his men had very little trouble 
in scattering. To follow the Hibernians, who had al- 


ready left the scene, was the Captain’s first thonght, 
but on approaching them it was found useless to make 
any attack without reinfortements.- He then directed 
Captain Uiiman, of the Eleventh Precinct, and a few 
men of the Seventh, whom he met, to follow the so- 
ciety, and they succeeded in annoying the stragglers 
considerably .with their locusts: Henae afierward 
went to work to care for his wounded men, three of. 
whom he found in a shanty, several lying on the 
street, and others in houses to which they had been 
curried Oy, citizens after the rioters had left the scene. 
As the Hibernians proceeded up, East Broadway, after 
leaving Grand Street, they, for some reason or anoth- 
er, attacked a citizen named Lasxixs; and two offi- 
cers of the Seventh Precinct, named Hraam Core and 
Davip Martin, who went to his reecne, were set upon 
and seriously injured, they receiving several stabs and 
cuts from swords and staves. 


Up to the time at which we write no action 
has been taken by the courts in the matter; three 
or four of the ringleaders, 
have been arrested and 
held to bail in insignifi- 
cant sums; but nothing 
really positive has been 
attempted or is ever like- 
ly to be done toward 
punishing the guilty. 


WINTER MAIL 
SERVICE. 


Prince Epwarp Ist- 
ANp, the smallest as well 
as the most fertile of the 
British American prov- 
inces, is situated in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence be- 
tween the 46th and 47th 

of latitude. It 
is about 140 miles long, 
and lies along the north- 
east coast of Nova Sco- 
tia and New Brunswick, 
from which it is separa- 
ted by the Strait of Nor- 
thumberland, which is 
nine miles wide in its 
natrowest part. The 
telegraph cable crosses 
at this point, its termini 
being at Capes Tormen- 
tine and ‘l'raverse, the 
first of which is in New 
Brunswick. The route 
of the winter mail serv- 
ice also lies between 
these two capes. ‘There 
are few places more de- 
lightful or better worth 
a visit than Prince Ed- 
ward Island in the sum- 
mer season, and it has 
recently become the re- 
sort of many American 
tourists. ‘lwo lines of 
fine steamers connect it 
with the adjacent Prov- 
inces. In winter, how- 
ever, the island is com- 


rest of the world by the 
compact fields of ice or 
drifting floes that fill the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
For four long months at 
least the only means of 
intercourse which the in- 
habitants have with oth- 
er men is the ice-boat, 
which carries the mail 
across the Strait three 
times a week. It is a 

ilous journey, and oc- 
cupies from four to ten 


condition of the. ice. 
Nevertheless it is occa- 
sionally undertaken even 
by ladies. No baggage 
more cumbrous than a 
valise or. carpet-bag is 
allowed, and but two or 
three persons except the 


isolated from the 


hours, according to the 
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SPRATS AND VETOES. 


HERE \s‘a very old story of which Presi- 
dent Jonnson’s vetoes are sure to remind 
every one who ever heard it. A man and his 
w ife quarreled at the table about a certain fish. 
Were they sprats or smelts? The wite vehe- 
mently declared for sprats, until in the violence 
of her action and gesticulation she broke down 
her chair and sank upon the floor. But as she 
fell, not knowing what fate was in reserve, she 


_ shouted triumphantly, ‘‘Sprats! sprats! if I 


die for it!” So, in the long debate between t¥e 


President and the country, he will not make 


even a sign of surrender, Congress declaring 
that rebel States shall be restored only upon 
certain conditions enacts laws and submits them 
to the Executive. His argument is long since 
outworn, but for the twelfth time, on Saturday, 
the 23d March, he retorted that the States were 
in the Union and Congress was a usurper: 
“‘Sprats! sprats! if I die for it!” 

‘As he was the first so the President seems 
resolved to be the last serious obstacle to a re- 
construction of the Union. He came into office, 
metaphorically speaking, foaming at the mouth. 
Ile was so tremendous in his denunciations of 
treason, and smiled so savagely that ‘rebels 
must take back seats” in the work of recon- 
struction, that sensible men were afraid that 
wisdom was to be. swallowed up in wrath, and 
revenge defy reason, But although the roaring 
was appalling the author of the noise soon whis- 
pered that he was only Snug the joiner, and 
that we need not fear that any thing would hap- 
pen. Instantly the men who had supposed 
when they were conquered that they must yielc 
began to. hopethat they might recover by craft 
what they had failed to retain by force. In- 
stantly loyal men were compelled by the freat 
ment they received from the Government and 
the late rebels, to ask what they had gained by 
their loyalty? Instantly the conquered citizens 
hegan to sneer that the Government was afraid 
of them, and did not understand its own victory 
or dare to use it. And this restless insolence 
rapidly poisoned the public mind in the South- 
ern States, carefully fostered by the President 
and Mr. Sewarp, until it actually mastered, 
through its Northern supporters, the DooLitTLe 


. Vhiladelphia Convention, which was, upon the 


whole, as Judicrous as it was lachrymose, and 
ix by far the most utterly absurd Convention in 
our political history. 

This hope at the South of recovering power 
without paying any penalty for one of the great- 
est crimes in histoury—for so mankind must al- 
ways regard a bloody war to destroy a mild 
Grovernment not charged with oppression, and 
to destroy it in order to perpetuate human 
Slavery—was due te the President. He de- 
claimed, he protested, he raged against the 
conscience and common-sense of the country 
until with one vast indignant voice the country 
replied that it had won a victory and meant to 
secure it. But sprats, sprats was the reply. 
Veto after veto fell, until Congress passed a 
simple act reorganizing the rebel States upon 
Republican principles, and prescribing the de- 
tails of the method. From that moment the 
future was clear. Men like Ex-Governor 
Brown, and General Lone- 
STREET, who did the hard work of the rebellion, 
and who, educated by Slavery, understand when 
aye means aye and no no, begin at once to 
counsel submission and co-operation. They 
understand that their cause is lost, and they act 
accordingly. 

The President's last veto is the weakest of all 
the vetoes. The bill secures equal protection 
in life and liberty by the only p-wer which ex- 
perience has shown to be equal to the occasion. 
and it provides for a Government based upon 
all the people, excluding certain rebels, at the 
pleasure of Congress. Nothing simpler, more 
necessary, more humane, more American and 
Republican, could be devised. But the Presi- 
dent throws at it the feeb e remnants of his old 
argument. Ife even has the hardihood tc de- 
clare in his extremity that “in all these States 
there are existing Constitutions formed in the 
accustomed way by the people.” It is the last 
expiring shriek of “Sprats! sprats! if I die for 
ir!” 


— 


WHO SHALL VOTE FOR A CON- 
STITUTIONAL CONVENTION ? 


THE resolution introduced into the New York 
State Union Committee denouncing those of 
the pariy in the Assembly whe voted against 
universal suffrage in the elections for the Con- 
stitutional Convention as denying the right at 


- home which they asserted abroad, raised an en- 


tirely false issue. The previous resolution in 
the series begged the whole question. ‘Fhe 
question 1s this: Can any body vote for a Con- 
vention which is authorized by the Constitution 
except those whom the Constitution itself makes 
voters? The resolutions declare the affirma- 
tive, and denounce those who do not agree. 
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But surely it is a very doubtful question. Let 
us state the argument on each side. 

Those who differ with the resolution hold 
that the case would be different if the Constitu- 
tion did not provide for the Convention, But 
as it thus becomes an election designated by 
the fundamental law, must not the regulations 
of that law prescribe the electors? The elec- 
tion of the Convention is as much a Constitu- 
tional act as that of Governor, and must not 
the electoral provisions of the Constitution be 
held sufficient for every election under it? To 
put it in another way, could the Legislature or- 
der an election for Governor every year and 
prescribe the qualifications of voters? But if 
it could not alter the fundamental law in one 
point, how could itin another? If, indeed, the 
Constitution did not provide for a Convention 
and the Legislature were to propose one to the 
people, could it submit the question of calling it 
to other voters than those whom it represented ? 
But in that case it might certainly propose as a 
part of the plan that if the voters called a Con- 
vention every body should take part in elect- 
ing delegates, and then the adoption of the call 
by the voting class would authorize non-voters 
to share in the election, 

This is the argument as urged by those who 
differ with the resolutions offered in the Com- 
mittee, and it is a forcible and reasonable view. 
Those who hold it can not truly be denounced 
as renegades to equal suffrage, for they may be 
quite as earnest friends of it as those who vitu- 
perate them. Their argument is opposed upon 
the ground that it leaves both the formation and 
administration of the Government to the exist- 
ing voting class, while the whole people whose 
rights are to be protected ought to say who shall 
protect them. It they continue the present 
voting class in power for a certain period or 
under certain conditions, their decision is final 
for that time. But in the absence of any ex- 
press provision to the contrary the people, in 
adopting a Constitution which provides for a 
Convention whenever the voters under it shall 
decree, réserve to themselves a share in the 
election of that Convention. In no other way 
can the qualifications of electors in a Constitu- 
tion be legitimated. It is the whole body of 
the people which qualifies a certain part; and 
when, as in our Constitution, the question of 
a revision must be submitted to the qualified 
electors at particular times, it is a decision of 
the people that the qualified electors shall de- 
termine when all the people shall be again con- 
sulted. The true principle is, that the whole 
people have the right of forming the Govern- 
ment, and although they may delegate its ad- 
ministration to a certain number, they can not 
delegate to that number the authority of re- 
forming the Government. 

This is the argument upon both sides. The 
question itself will undoubtedly be settled by the 
Convention, which, we presume, will establish 
such an equality of suffrage that the voters un- 
der the Constitution will be really the people 
of the State, to whom any future re-formation 
must be committed. 


OLIVER CHARLICK’S RAILROAD. 


Upon a lovely afternoon in the month of 
March a traveler might have been seen strug- 
gling in the mud as he.crossed South Street to 
the ticket oftice of OLtver Cuariick’s Long 
Island Railroad at James’s Slip. Theaccom- 
modations are a small square cell with a wood- 
en bench around the wall. Offering a two-dol- 
lar note for a ticket which cost about seventy 
cents, he was told by the agent that he must 
wait, and perhaps there would be money enough 
presently taken to give him his change. So the 


‘traveler stood in the wet under the shed, hold- 


ing his bag and shawl and umbrella, while an- 
other wayfarer offered another two-dollar bill 
for his ticket to another point, and received the 
same answer, Then thewindow was shut down, 
and the agent shot out o the door, leaving the 
travelers at perfect leisure to meditate upon 
OLiver CHARLICK as a public blessing. By- 
and-by the young man returned, and, after a lit- 
tle pause, the window was opened, and the trav- 
elers receiving their change were ushered into 
the inclosure, and waited <o1 the boat in that 
bilge-water atmosphere which peculiarly dis- 
tinguishes James’s Slip; but for which OLiver 
CHARLICK, in his capacity of public benefactor, 
must not be held responsible, 

Reaching Hunter’s Point, the traveler hast- 
ened out of the boat, and turned into a spacious 
pig-sty. with a hog grunting and rooting, while 
the air was stifling with the fumes of great piles 
of manure; and this, he was informed, was 
the Railroad station. Gaining a platform, he 
pushed on rapidly, driven by the stench and 
observed a young man of the b’hoy kind issuing 
from a door jauntily smoking. The young 
man’s hat had a band with * Conductor” writ- 


the airy young man said- “Hurry up!” and 


began to trot along the platform. / The hasten- | 


ing traveler, with a few other men and three or 
four old women carrying heavy:baskets and 
bundles, instantly joined in the trot, and the 
whole company moved toward the cars at the 
double quick, the smoking conductor leading. 
As he reached the train he gave a brisk signal 
to the engineer, The locomotive whistled, and 


the train moved. The trotters jumped and 
climbed upon the train as well as they could, the 
baskets and bundles being handed up to them 
by frends who trotted beside the cars. OLIVER 
CHARLICK’s courteous condyctor said, very sim- 
ply: ** Why didn’t-you hurry up when I told 
you to?” and disappeared, 

The cars upon OLiver Cuarticx’s Long Isl- 
and Railroad are the worst that run out of New 
York, They have a dreary sir of second-rate 
cheapness, which is strictly in harmony with the 
inclosure which serves as a station and the smells 
which pervade it. Upon no railroad in this 
part of the country will the traveler find such 
uncomfortable and shabby cars as upon OLIVER 
Cuaruick’s. But whether you like them or 
not away you go, and with such fury of speed 
and violent rocking and jerking of the cars that 
it is impossible to do any thing but submit to 
the shaking and tossing and wonder what will 
come of it. Stopping at a few stations the train 
reaches Jamaica, and then jerks and dashes 
again over the broad, placid Hempstead plains, 

Long Island may groan and swear and gnash 
its teeth, but it is not easy to raise the money 
to build another railroad, and OLtiver 
Lick is King. If you don’t like his railroad 
have one of your own. During the great 
snow-storm ot the winter OLIveR’s road was 
blocked so that, for eleven days or for a very 
long time, a certain traveler could not use the 
daily passage which he had bought. He was 
ready to fulfill his part of the contract, but the 
other side was not ready; and when OLIVER 
thought fit te open his road his agent declined 
to allow the traveler whose time had expired 
the eleven passages of which he had been de- 
prived. One day last August two trains, going 
in opposite directions upon the same track, 
crashed into each other and Mr. WILLIAM 
Wacker was killed. ‘He was standing upon 
the platform, and it was urged by the conduc- 
tor—with or without a cigar in his mouth—that 
he might have found a seat in the rear car. 
The court charged that it was the conductor’s 
business to furnish seats to passengers, and that 
if by reason of his neglect or refusal a passenger 
is injured the Company is liable. The jury re- 
turned damages against the Company. 

Liberality of spirit, generosity of manage- 
ment, a sensitive attention to the public wishes, 
and extreme courtesy appear to be character- 
istic of the Long Island Railroad. That Mr. 
OLIVER CHARLICK is a public benefactor no 
one can have any doubt who has tried his road. 
It no more admits of question than that Mr. 
EpwIin STEVENS is the most accommodating of 


ferry proprietors. 


THE SOUTHERN RELIEF BILL, 


Tue Southern Relief bill passed the House 
by 91 yeas to 31 nays after a long and stormy 
debate. It provides that the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau shall use out of the unexpended money 
of the present appropriations whatever is neces- 
sary for the relief of all destitute and helpless 
persons, That eminent Constitutionalist, Frer- 
naxnpo Woop, who thought it perfectly consti- 
tutional for him as Mayor to send rifles to the 
Southern States to shoot loyal men, was of opin- 
ion that it was exceedingly unconstitutional for 
a loyal Congress to send bread to the starving 
and baffled men to whom he tried to convey the 
arms. But Mr. Woop was conveniently ab- 
sent when the vote was called. The result is 
sufficient reply to the stupid talk about the fe- 
rocity and vindictiveness of Congress. 

General BuTLER’s proposed amendment that 
the money be applied to the suffering families of 
soldiers starved in rebel prisons was an insinua- 
tion that such persons are allowed to suffer, which 
is an unjust imputation upon the people of the 
loyal States. His assertion that it would mere- 
ly relieve sturdy, idle rebels at street corners 
was a wholly gratuitous assumption. The au- 
thentic accounts from the Southern States, and 
General Howarp’s own statements, reveal the 
real destitution existing there. Nor have we 
any fear that the bounty will be scorned. The 
generosity of a great people which has proved 
its power can not be misinterpreted. In the 
old days, when Cotton was King and the Demo- 
cratic pagty ruled the country, and fell flat upon 
its face whenever the slave masters cracked the 
whip, the concessions of the North were justly 
interpreted by them as signs of abject servility. 
But times hav® changed. Generosity will not 
be thought weakness; and if it were, nobody 
will lose but those who think so. 

The most painful andinteresting episode of 
the debate was the altercation between General 
Butter and Mr. Bincuam. Both gentlemen 
lost their temper. Each said what he will as 
certainly regret as the country already regrets it. 
Mr. Bixcnam’s slur at General BuTLER was in- 
expressibly ungenerous, General BuTLER’s re- 
ply was pertect, until its close, which gave Mr. 
BINGHAM an opportunity of sti¢cessfully retort- 
ing. Does General Butter think that the 
other persons besides Mrs. Surratt were exe- 
cuted upon insufticient evidence ? 

This is but one instance of many occasions 
which have brought discredit upon Congress 
and the country. It is no excuse that they are 
quarrels which do not lead, as in the days of 
Democratic and slavery ascendency, to bowie- 
knives, bludgeons, and duels. We are happily 
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rid in Congress of the barbarism produced by 
the principles of a slave-holding Democracy ; 
but the ill-manners, the petulance, and innuen. 
do which have been recently displayed even in 
the Senate are entirely unworthy the men who 
have been guilty of them, It may be very ex- 
citing and pleasant to win the interested atten. 
tion of the House by saying sharp and bitter 
things, But they are heard by the country. 
They echo round the world. They gratify a 
moment's indignation, but they cause wide mor. 
tification and long alienation. 


TROUBLES OF THE STREET. 


Tue state of the Stock and Gold markets js 
about as bad as it can be, It has been uncom- 
fortable for months, but is now worse than ever. 
This distress is not confined to New York alone, 
but presses with equal weight upon Boston and 
other commercial centres, There is an unprece- 
dented timidity among operators, while all efforts 
to galvanize the market into activity utterly fail, 
No inducements can persuade outsiders to take 
new ventures, even in the most favored securi- 
ties. Those who hold stocks purchased them 
months ago at very high prices, and’ will not 
sell at a ruinous pecuniary loss, They are wait- 
ing for the annual “spring rise,” which will 
never come this year. ‘The real truth is, it is 
now exclusively a broker’s market. All the 
business done by brokers at present is con- 
fined to swapping jackets among themselves— 
with what success is shown by the failures that 
occur among thei: fraternity from time to time. 
The legitimate commissions of a day’s work, 
if distributed equally among them all, would 
scarcely give each one a respectable dinner, 
Every day, almost, *‘lame ducks” aré seen tak- 
ing to the water because they can’t afford their 
regular brandy and sugar. 

In almost every case the public loses mon- 
ey from the miscarriage of these “speculative 
transactions” of brokers; but the sagacious bro- 
ker is always careful to fail for an amount suf- 
ficiently large to enable him to make an advan- 
tageous compromise with his creditors, and is 
soon again reinstated in the Board and in the 
public confidence, A victim who is ‘* stuck” 
for $50,000 much prefers to compromise for 
one-half or two-thirds than_to lose all, and is 
therefore easily induced tc compound a felony. 
It is a noticeable coincidence, however, that the 
broker’s wife always wears the more diamonds 
whichever way the case goes with him. ‘These 
diamonds represent the nett profits of his busi- 
ness, which have come out of plucked victims. 
To the broker it makes little difference, then, 
whether he resumes his seat in the Stock and 
Gold Boards or goes to Paris to attend the 
World’s Exposition. 

This winking at crime by the victimized does 
not conduce to good morals or strict probity in 
financial transactions. A Dblame-worthy over- 
confidence on ghe part of the public encourages 
sharpers. Undue parsimony in employing cheap 
men, or men whose habits are not known, in 
responsible positions, offers a premium to pecu- 
lation. ‘The cupidity of bank officers, who oft- 
en permit themselves to be tempted by large 
bribes, not only encourages dishonest specula- 
tions but endangers the stability of the bank 
and its customers. <A bank officer who clan- 
destinely loans the bank’s money to a broker 
upon the guaranty of a profit om certain invest- 
ments in stocks takes all such profits accruing, 
but the bank runs all the risk. If the broker 
misses his mark the bank suffers, as those have 
lately done in Massachusetts. Besides, this 
facility for borrowing money in large amounts 
enables the brokers to depress or raise stocks 
at will. 

In times such as the present, when State se- 
curities of all sorts are much depreciated, and 
general business is dull, the temptations to 
swindle are much increased. There. is sufii- 
cient evidence of this fact in the cases of em- 
bezzlement that occur weekly. If a broker 
can only establish a character for high stand- 
ing as a capitalist, that is all he requires to 
enable him to obtain money on forged gold 
checks, or over-issued stocks, or bogus ware- 
house receipts, or any other description of pa- 
per that is as worthless as his own name which 
is upon it, 

While we remark this universal dilapidation 
of the speculative markets it is noticeable and 
gratifying to witness a decided and healthy 
improvement in almost all the legitimate chan- 
nels of business. The era of overtrading is 
past, and will not return again -unless reani- 
mated by injudicious Congressional legislation. 
The temper and the judgment of the public ts 
wholly in favor of a resumption of business 
upon the old basis, and the sooner it occurs tle 
better—that is, in its own natural way. Some- 
body will have to be sacrificed; somebody will 
suffer in the fall; and it had better be those 
whose past good fortune has enabled them to 
invest their surplus money in stocks and bonds 
than the tradesman and producer who need all 
their means to help them on with their busi- 
ness. Productive industry should not be per- 
mitted fo suffer that speculation may thrive. 
As soon as Congress decides te adopt some 
definite financial plan the country will see its 
way out of the woods. There are two schemes 
which have received general approval, One is 
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Jay Cooxe’s, and the other the Morrix bill. | and that common justice, sound policy, and the 


Some settlement is essential to the material | 


prosperity of the country, and the people are 
now prepared and willing to put up with the 
attendant temporary inconvenience that perma- 
nent future good may result. If we are to de- 
cide between the brokers and the producers, we 
say let the brokers slide. 


Mr. WADE HAMPTON ON THE 
SITUATION. 

Tue meetings of the Freedmen in South Caro- 
lina, and especially that at Columbia which was 
addressed by Mr. Wape Hampton and other 
white persons, are very significant. They show 
the utmost good sense upon the part of the 
orators. ‘They are, of course, attempts to gain 
the control of the colored vote; but that is a 
legitimate purpose, and they are exactly the 
results which we have always anticipated from 
the wise, Radical policy of Congress. If the 
freedmen had not been made voters by a power 
which he could not resist, when would Mr, 
Wape Hampton have asked them “to give 
their friends at the South a fair trial?” Ina 
Government like ours, when you give a large 
distranchised class political power, you have 
secured their good treatment. We do not mean 
to be unjust to Mr. Hampton in saying that he 
has probably as much sympathy fog the colored 
people as Mr. Betmont and the Manhattan 
(lub have for the Irish. Who so courteous 
and fair-spoken to his fellow-citizens of Irish 
descent ‘as the Fifth Avenue Democratic ora- 
tor? The reason is obvious, ‘They have 
votes. Does any body suppose that the Demo- 
cratic High Priests would burn perpetual in- 
cense before St. Patrick if his children had 
no votes? Human nature is the same in the 
city of Columbia as in the city of New York. 
‘The freedman without a vote is a being to be 
treated as the laws of Johnsonized South Caro- 
lina treated him. But a freedman with a vote 
—ah! then indeed—listen to Mr, Wapg Hamp- 
Ton. ‘His prosperity as a citizen of the State 


necessarily depends upon that of the State it- | 


self; and if his friends in the State were found 
wanting, it would be time enough to go abroad 
for new friends.” 

This is perfectly true, and it is the most 
healthy sign we have seen in the Southern 
States. It is the practical application of the 
sagatious speech of -Ex-Governor Brown, 
It is @»practical acceptance of the situation, 
and it leads straight to that development of free 


party competition to which we must look for the’ 


political regeneration of that part of the coun- 
try. The Bourbons who counsel inaction, and 
the zanies who nominate ‘“‘the white man’s 
ticket,” will be left utterly in the lurch. All 
that the friends of equal suffrage ask is a fair 
trial. They are willing to abide the result. 

The stout assertion of the Democratic lead- 
ers, both at the North and South, that the 
freedmen would be sure to vote with their ex- 
masters, has never seemed to us very important; 
for we observed that the same Democrats al- 
ways stoutly resisted their enfranchisement , 
and to suppose that a party which depended for 
success, as in New York for instance, upon the 
Irish vote, was squeamish about education and 
intelligence, was quite impossible. We are per- 
feectly willing to trust the trial, so it be fairly 
made. The freedmen of Columbia probably 
understand Mr. Wape Hampton quite as well 
as he understands them. They certainly did 
not believe him to be their chiet friend when 
he was in arms for the glorious right of enslav- 
ing them hopelessly forever, and they are prob- 
ably of the opinion that it was General Suer- 
MAN and the army of the United States which 
defeated Mr. Hampton’s plan. If instinctively 
they would not fight with him when the chances 
seemed to favor him, they will hardly vote with 
him now that he is defeated and they under- 
stand the case even better. 

But however the new voters may vote we 
cordially congratulate Mr. Hampton upon his 
conduct. . It is that of a citizen who thorough- 
ly comprehends the situation, and of a soldier 
who concedes that his cause is lost. Such a 
man will either leave the country, or, if he re- 
mains, will adapt himself to its changed con- 
ditions when he perceives that they are changed. 
The President's policy prevented such men as 
Mr. Hameton from seeing it. They really be- 
lieved that they might still save by diplomacy 
what they had lost by arms. But the policy 
of Congress, approved by the country, is an 
“eye-opener.” The leaders like Mr. Hamps 
ron yield to the only argument which they ac- 
knowledge, irresistible force, and perceive that 
they must either sulk in sullen inaction or use 
the means offered them for renewed prosperity 
The ** bomb-proof” editors will probably con- 
tinue to repeat the heroics of the war. ‘The 
soldiers will follow Messrs, LonastTREET and 
Hampron. 


THE CASE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS, 


SENATOR WHILson’s concurrent resolution 
ought to pass. It declares that Jeurrexsox 
Davis is charged by the President with come 
plicity in the assassination of ABRAHAM LiN- 
COLN, and is also indicted for murder: that he 
declares his innocence and demands a trial, 


his trial? 


cent. 


national houor unite in requiring that he should 
be speedily tried, or released upon bail or his 
own recognizances, 

Nothing can be plainer than that an accused 
person should be tried or released. If a man 
were arrested upon the charge of stealing a 
pocket-handkerchief, what would be thought of 
imprisoning him for two years before undertak- 
The principle is not changed 
because of the greater enormity of the crime 
charged. Indeed, the more heinous the offense 
the greater is the necessity of speedy trial. 
Payne, Atzerotrt, and the rest, were tried and 
executed without delay for one of the offenses 
with which Davis is charged. Why is he ex- 
cepted? If there is not sufficient e idence to 
try him as their accomplice, the accusation 
should beabandoned. As long ashe is charged 
and not tried it is the country which suffers and 
not he. We prove that we do not think him 
guilty, yet that we are not brave enough to say 
so. No more ignoble position could be occu-, 
pied by a truly great people. Let us try him, 
or renounce the charge. 

As for the trial for treason, we have long 
since expressed our opinion of its inexpediency. 
No possible result could affect the great and 
solemn verdict of the nation which has been 
rendered. If Davis were found guilty, the de- 
cision would be merely ludicrous after the tre- 
mendous settlement of the war. If he were 
acquitted, the Government would be conviet- 
ed, and the war which the whole nation by un- 
counted sacrifice has justified would be declared 
unjustifiable by twelve men. Would the results 
of the war be thereupon relinquished? Could 
there be any conclusion to such a trial but one 
which is inexpressibly absurd? JxFFERSON 
Davis is now the most insignificant of men. 
Why should he be made important ? 


LIGHT IN NEW JERSEY. 


Hon. E. A. Stanspury has introduced inte 
the New Jersey Assembly a proposal to amend 
the State Constitution by striking out the word 
‘“‘white.” Whatever may be the present fate 
of the suggestion, it is sure to prevail before 
many years. Mr. Sranssury plants the flag, 
and the whole line will rapidly come up to it, 
Meanwhile he is sure of the heartiest sympathy 
of all men who understand the conditions of 
righteous government and permanent peace. 


— 


IMPURE WATER. 


Srricty speaking, water is never found pure, 
There are always some things dissolved in it, or 
intimately mingled with it. These may be min- 
eral or vegetable or animal, As water is a soly- 
ent of so many substances, you see at once that 
when it has been in contact with rocks or earth 
it can not be free from accompaniments. But 
this is true even of that which falls from the 
clouds, for as it passes through the atmosphere 
it takes down with it various substances which 
have risen from the earth and are diffused in the 
air. By this cleansing shower-bath that it gives 
the air it brings back to the earth impurities, 
some of which, it is interesting to know, have 
considerable agency in its fertilization. It even 
brings down some of the air itself, for there is 
always air in water, not merely that which we 
often see gathered it® bubbles, but some is so in- 
timately mingled with it, or, we may say, dis- 
solved in it, that it is not visible. 

The water, then, that we commonly use is 
really quite a compound mixture, and water as a 
simple substance can be obtained only by sub- 
jecting the water furnished by nature to certain 
processes. ‘The airin it can be expelled by boil- 
ing, and it can be'freed by the chemist from the 
various solid substances dissolved in it. But 
thus purified, or rather thus simple, it would be 
vapid and tasteless, and it would not, further- 
more, answer the purposes of life either vegeta- 
ble or animal. For example, if water were de- 
prived of its air fishes could not live in it, and 
if Tt contained in solution no salts of lime, there 
would be no provision for the growth of their 
bones. 

What we mean, then, by the ordinary expres- 
sion pure water is water that has not injurious 
substances in it, or that has not an undue pro- 
portion of those which, in ordinary quantities, 
are harmless. Good water differs much in dif- 
ferent localities in the amount of*solid matters 
contained in it. Water that runs over granitic 
rocks, or percolates through granitic sands, is 
apt to have but littleof them. ‘There are locali- 
ties where the amount is as low as yy of a grain 
in the gallon, but this is uncommon. Some 
waters in granitic regions in Scotland have from 
4 to 5 grains in the gallon. The general average 
in waters commonly used for domestic purposes 
is from 20 to 30 grains. 

The gradation as to purity in water is general- 
ly this: First, rain-water in the open country, 
where the air is not cliarged with impurities as 
much as it is in the neighborhood of cities. 
Second, river water—of course that which is re- 
mote from sources of impurity. Next comes 
the water of lakes; and then the common spring 
waters, the water of the deep well being less pure 
than that of the superficial spring. The water 
of the ocean or of a lake that has no outlet is 
largely charged with solid matter, because evap- 
oration does not carry this up with the water. 
in the ocean the saline matter amounts to from 
2200 to 2800 grains in the gallon, and in some 
parts of the Dead Sea to 21,000 grains or 25 per 
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Now let-us notice some of the common sources 
of such impurities in water. as are injurious. 

Filth of any kind accumulated upon the ground 
in the neighborhood of wells may be soaked into 
the earth by water, and carried down so far as to 
percolate through into the well. If there be vege- 
tation that can appropriate the impurities, this 
result is prevented. ‘There is, therefore, no dan- 
ger from thoroughly-manured, cultivated ground 
near wells, but the water in them must be vitiated 
by any continued deposit of filth near them where 
there is no cultivation. We see this very deeid- 
edly exemplified where wells are very near barn- 

ards in which manure is allowed to accumulate. 
Ihe evil is less where the accumulations of filth 
are not so large—so much less as not to be rec- 
ognized, and yet slowly but surely injuring the 
health of those who use the water. 

Wells in closely-built cities, therefore, can not 
furnish good wholesome water. The ground nec- 
essarily becomes impregnated with impurities 
which can not be fully appropriated by the 
scanty vegetation, and these will find their way 
more or less to the wells. It is not, therefore, 
from failure in quantity alone that cities need a 
supply from without, but a failure in quality also. 

Sometimes wells in cities have been changed 
into cess-pools by some who have resorted to ex- 
ternal means of supply. In all such cases the 
water in neighboring wells is injured by tke lat- 
eral diffusion of the contents of the cess-pools. 
‘The deposit of earth is in layers, and impurities 
that are at the same time level with the water 
of a well will find their way there muth more 
readily than those that are above this level. We 
believe that this is not an uncommon evil in 
places where water introduced from without is 
used by only a part of the citizens. 

‘The water.in wells in the neighborhood of 
grave-yards is aduNerated by animal products 
of decay when the remains are recent, and by 
mineral when they have been deposited for sothe 
time. The water of a well close to an old church- 
yard in England, on being examined, was found 
to contain 100 grains of saline matter in a gal- 
lon, almost one-half of which was nitrate of lime 
and of magnesia, . 

If, when the supply of water comes from a 
lake or river, there are discharges of filth from 
factories and from the common sewers pear or 
above the place of supply, the impurity of the 
water is undoubtedly a great source of disease: 
The water of the River Thames is largely pol- 
luted in this way, and is wholly unfit for drink- 
ing and cooking purposes, even though it may 
be takem from a distance above London; for 
there is so large a population all.along its banks 
that there must necessarily be much filth dis- 
charged into it before it reaches the city. A 
fact in regard te:the eel-trade of London shows 
how much the city sewerage .pollutes the water 
of the river. Eels are brought up the Thames 
in small vessels constructed for the purpose, the 
eels being contained in apartments into which 
the water from without is admitted through holes 
so small that they can not escape through them. 
So destructive is the increasing impurity of the 
Thames to these animals that the eel-traders are 
obliged to stoo farther and farther from the city 
every year to <¢liver their living cargoes. 

In « report :a relation to an epidemic of ty- 
phoid fever in the city of Pittsburg its cause is 
referred by one of the physicians to the water in 
daily use. If it be true,as stated, that **it is 
obtained from the Alleghany River through a 
supply-pipe laid in the body of the stream at a 
point where much refuse and offal from the up- 
per part of the city are encountered,” it will 
prove a constant source of ill-health and sick- 
ness to the inhabitants. In the supply of water 
recently effected in the city of Chicago a better 
plan is adopted, the opening of*the supply-pipe 
being a long distance out in the lake. 

‘Though it has no relation to health, there is 
an economical point in reference to the supply 
of soft water that it may be well to notice. All 
hard waters are expensive, becanse they decom- 
pose so much of the soap thats used. ‘This is 
no small item in a large population. <A calcula- 
tion was once made in regard to the water used 
in the city of Liverpool to this effect: that-if the 
causes of its hardness could be reduced from 14 
grains in the gallon to 2 grains it would save 
titty thousand pounds yearly, which represents a 
capital of one million and a quarter sterling at 
four per cent, | 

One of our readers has requested us to give 
our views on the curative powers of electricity. 
This would be going out of the range of these 
articles, as we confine ourselyes in them strictly 
to the discussion of the preservation of health, 
and leave the cure of disease to be treated of in 
the medical journals. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


THE FORTIETH CONGRESS, 


Tur Supplementary Reconstruction bill which was 
introduced in the Senate on March 14 finally passed 
both Houses of Congress on March 23. The two 
Houses having disagreed on March 18 on certain 
amendments introduced in the House, a Committee 
of Conference was asked and allowed, and it reported 
on March 19, agreeing to the Senate proposition that 
the State Constitution shall be ratified by a majority 
of the votes cast, provided that it shall appear that a 
majority of the registered voters voted on the ques- 
tion of ratitication. A clause is added that Congress 
must be satisfied that all the registered voters had an 
opportunity to vote freely and fairly without any fear 
or interruption, and that the constitution meets the 
approval of a majority of the qualified voters. Thus 
amended the bill paseed both Houses on March 19, 
and went to the President, who, on March 23, return- 
ed the bill with his objections. The Senate immedi- 
ately passed it over the veto by’a vote of 40 yeas toT 
nays; the House doing the same by the nOt lees deci- 
sive vote of 114 yeas to 26 ngys. 

The House, on March 19, passed & resolution pro- 
hibiting the issue of agricultural scrip to the States 
lately in rebellion, excepting Tennessee. 

The joint resolution suspending the payment of 
loyal owners for slaves enlisted mn the army passed 
the Senate by a vote of 32 yeas to T nays on March 21. 

The joint resolution of relief for destitute Southern 


people which was amended and passed by the House 
on pe 22, authorizes the issne of food by the Freed- 
men's reau and appropriates unexpended morey 
in the hands of the commissioners, 

The same body, on March 22, directed the Commit- 
tee on Public Expenditures to prepare articles of im- 
peachment of Collector Smythe of New York. 

The Senate, on March 23, passed a bill vranting the 
privilege of laying a cable to Europe by way of Ber- 
muda and the Azores to the American telegraph Com- 
pany of New York. 

A resolution to adjourn on March 26 until! the first 
Monday in December was adopted on March 23 by the 
Senate. The House, however, adopted a concurrent 
resolution providing for the meeting of Congress in 
May, June, September, and October, unless otherwise 
notified by the presiding officers of the two Houses; 
but the Senate adjourned without considering it. 


THE LEGISLATURE, 


The Constitutional Convention bill still hangs in 
the Legislature ; the two HotSes being unable to agree 
upon its provisions. A Committee of Conference re- 
ported on March 23 a new bill, in which negro suffrage 
was omitted and the election ordered by Senatorial 
districts; but it was tabled by the Assem ny 

The bill incorporating the Underground Railway 
Company passed the Senate on Mareh 19. It author- 
izes the Company to tunnel a road from Bowling 
Green to the City Hall, and thence under the Bowery 
and Third or Fourth Avenues to the Harlem River, 
with permission to construct a surface railway above 
Eightieth Street if necessary. The Hudson and East 
Rivers are to be tunneled, and two tunnels across the 
city are authorized. A branch road from the City 
Hall Park is to be made under Hudson Street and * 
Eighth Avenue, 


NEWS ITEMS, 


Tammany Hall, New York, the head-quarters of the 
Democracy for many years, was sold on March 20 to 
Charles A. Dana, and will be transformed into a news- 
paper office. 

he South Carolina politicians have awakened to 
the fact that power has been slipping through their 
hands, and they begin to accept thé situation with a 
cordiality and energy which, to say the least, is rather 
suspicious, Mass meetings of white and colored cit- 
izeus are being held all over the State. At one held 
on March 18 at Columbia Wade Hampton “advised 
the freedmen to give their friends at the South a fuir 
trial, and if they were found wanting, it was then time 
enough to go abroad for sympathy. It was to their 
interest tu build up the South; for as the country proe- 
pered so would they prosper. The present state of 
affairs was not brought about by the action of the 
Southern people, white or black; therefore neither 
was responsible for it.” Wm. H. Talley, another white 
orator, declared that “the white man and the colored 
man of the South have the same interest, the same 
destiny ;” and added that ‘‘ the advice which common- 
eense gives to the colored population of the South in 
the present emergency is, to try those of the commn- 
nity whom you have known—those who have hitherto 
roved themselves worthy of confidence—those who 
ave the same interest. Unite with those. If these 
deceive you, it will then be time enough to experi- 
ment on the epee of strangers.” The two col- 
ored orutors who spoke evidently agreed with the whe 
ones, one of them declaring that ‘the negroes would 
not rest until the whites were enfranchised,” while 
the other declared that ‘‘ the question to be considered 
in elections was not whether a candidate was black 
or white, but was he honest.” Other meetings were 
held on March 21 at Charleston and Savannah. At 
that at Charleston Judge Moore, a white man, pre- 
sided, and a negro acted as Secretary. The meeting 
was decidedly radical. Resolutions claiming the satf- 
frage and the right to hold office for the colored men, 
op 0sing large land monopolies, and calling for a re- 
vision of the State code and reorganization of the 
courts, were adopted, 

The ex-rebel General Longstreet, expressing his 
opinions on the Sherman Reconstruction bill, says, 
‘*there is no humiliation attached to an acceptance of 
the terms proposed by Congress, and he has no reason 
to doubt that such an acceptance, in good faith, will 
secure the readmission of the Southern States.” 

At a meeting in Augusta, Georgia, on March 23, to 
nominate a candidate for Mayor, a res lution was 
een allowing colored citizens to reg:- er and vote. 

The Winter Garden Theatre, New York city, was 
totally destroyed by fire on March 23. 

The largest mass meeting which ever took place i 
Selma, Alabama, was held there on March 15, under 
the auspices of General Wager Swayne, Commissioner 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau. Resolations were unani- 
mously adopted strongly expressive of Union senti- 
ments, and recognizing the right of Congress to pre- 
scribe the terms of reconstruction and readmission 
of the seceded States into the Union, and therefore 
urging that the people of Alabama should forthwith 
accept the beneficent terms of reconstruction. 

General Hancock, with 1500 men and a battery of 
artillery, left Leavenworth, Kansas, on March.25, to 
punish the belligerent Indian tribes who lately mas- 
sacred a portion of the garrison of Fort Philip Kear- 
ney, and committed other depredations in Dacotab. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Prossta continues to strengthen herself by 
ant treaties, offensive and defensive. Early in March 
last alliances were concluded with the kingdoms of 
Bavaria and Wurtembarg and the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, by which each of these powers grants the -con- 
trol of their armies in time of war to Prussia. The 
armies of these three Powers when on a war fvuotin 
amounts to 151,344 effectives. The announcement o 
the conclusion of these treaties naturally engendered 
bitter feelings in France, and evidently created some 
fears. So formidable did this combination appear that 
the subject came up for debate in the French Corps 
Leqislatif, and on March 18 Messieurs Thiers and Ja‘es 
Favre attacked the Emperor's foreign policy, denounc- 
ing it as tending to the —_ of Germany, and a Ger- 
man and [talian alliance decidedly hostile to the inter- 
est of France. The Government party defended the 
course pursued by the Emperor, and on March 2 reso- 
lutions indorsing hig policy Were introduced and passed 
by an overwhelming majority. Two days later it was 
semi-ofticially announced that Napoleon favored a ¢on- 
federation of France, Holland, Belginm, and Switger- 
land to oppose any aggressions by Prussia. Subec- 
quently it was announced that Leopold of Belgium re- 
fused to coalesce with France; and the final resalt of 
the movement had not yet developed up to March 25, 

Mr. Disraeli introduced the Reform Bill into Parlia- 
ment on March 18 in a long speech supporting ‘the 
policy laid down by strong o_o and a long ir 
ray of figures. These latter Mr. Gladstone in a brief 
speech pronounced to be “absurd.” Debate on the 
‘bill was postponed to March 25, when Mr. Gladstone 
re seated bls arguments against it. 

r. Disraeli also proposed in Parliament on March 

%) a new and liberal Reform Bill for Ireland as the 
beset weapon with which to fight the Fenians. 

The late Fenian insurrection haa ended, without 
bloodshed, in the arrest of about forty prominent 
Irishmen and their confinement, while under ti lal for 


“high treason, in the jail at Tipperary. 


The Italian Parliament was opened on March 22 by 
King Victor Emanuel. So great was the personal 
popularity of Garibaldi that he was returned by three 
different cities. 

Turkey has emphatically refused to cede Candia to 
Greece. 

The insurrection in Thessaly against thé Turks has 
apre:d with great rapidity. 

The last of the French troops sailed from Vera Craz 
on March 12. Marshal Bazaine took his departure 
with them. The city was closely invested by the Lib- 
erals. Detail< from the interior of Mexico were tothe 
25th of February. The two main armies of Maxtmil- 
ian and Juarez confronted each other near Querataro. 
Some skirmishing but no serious engagement had 
ensu 
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By the Author ot ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,”’ etc. 


Book EV.—Valentine Mawkepurst’s  - 


Record. 


CHAPTER IL 
MATTHEW HAYGARTH’S RESTING-PLACE. 


I rounp the house at Dewsdale without diffi- 
culty. It is a stiff, square, red-brick dwelling- 
place, with long narrow windows, a high narrow 
door; and carved canopy; a house which savors 
of the Tut/er and Spectator; a house in which 
the short-faced gentleman-might have spent his 
summer holidays after Sir Roger’s death. It 
stands behind a high iron gate, surmounted by 
a handsome coat of arms; and before it there 
_ lies a pleasant patch of green-sward, with a pond 
and a colony of cackling geese, which craned 
_ necks and screamed at me as I passed 
them. 

The place is the simplest and smallest of rural 
villages. ‘There is a public house—the Seven 
Stars; a sprinkling of humble cottages; a gen- 
eral shop which is at once a shoemaker’s, a gro- 
cer's, a linen-draper’s, a stationer's, and a post- 
office. These habitations, a gray old church 
with a square tower, half-hidden by the sombre 
foliage of yews and cedars, and the house once 
inhabi'ed by the Haygarths, comprise the whole 
of the village. The Haygarthian household is 
now the rectory. I ascertained this fact from 
the landlord of the Seven Stars, at which house 
of entertainment I took a bottle of soda-water, 
in order to sonder /e terrain before commencing 
business. 

The present rector is an elderly widower with 

sseven children ; an easy, good-natured soul, who 
is more prone to bestow his money*in charity 
than to punctuality in the payment of his debts. 

Having discovered thus much, I rang the bell 
at the iron gate and boarded the Haygarthian 
mansion. ‘The rector was at home, and received 
me in a very untidy apartment, par excellence a 
study. A boy in a holland blouse was smearin 
his face with his inky fingers, and wrestling wit 
a problem in Euclid, while his father stood onia 
step-ladiler exploring a high shelf of dusty books. 

The rector, whose name is Wendover, descend- 
ed from the step-ladder and shook the dust from 
his garments. He is a little, withered old man, 
with a manner so lively as to be on the verge of 
flightiness. I observed that he wiped his dusty 
palms on the skirts of his coat, and argued there- 
from that he would be an easy person to deal 
with. I soon found that my deduction was car- 
rect. 

__ I presented Sheldon’s card and stated my 

iness, of course acting on that worthy’s advice. 

Could Mr. Wendover give me any information 

relating to the Haygarth family ? 

Fortune favored me throughout this Dewsdale 
expedition. The rector is a simple garrulous 
old soul, to whom to talk is bliss. He has oc- 
Cupied the house five-and-thirty years. He 
rents it of the lord of the manor, who bought it 
from John Haygarth. Not a stick of furniture 
bas boen removed since our friend Matthow’s 
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time ;-and the rev. intestate may have wrestled 
with the mysteries of Euclid on the same old- 
fashioned mahogany table at which I saw the 
boy in brown holland. 

Mr. Wendover left his books and 

scattered on the floor of the study, and conduect- 
2d me to a cool shady drawing-room, very shab- 
bily furnished with the spindle-legged chairs and 
tables of the last century. Here he begged me 
to be seated, and here we were ever and anon 
interrupted by intruding juveniles, the banging 
of doors, and the shrill clamor of young voices ~ 
in the hall and garden, ~ 

I brought all the diplomacy of which I am 

master to bear in my long interview with the 
rector; and the following is a transcript of our 
ena after a good deal of polite skirm- 
ishing. 

_ Myself. You see, my dear Sir, the business I 
am concerned in is remotely connected with these 
Haygarths. Any information you will kindly 
afford. me, however apparently triviel, may be 
of service in the affair | am prosecuting. 

The Rector. To be sure, to be sure! But, 
ou see, though I've heard a good deal of the 
aygarths, it is all gassip—the merest gossip. 

People are so fond of gossip, you know-especial- 
ly country people: I have no ddéubt that you 
have remarked that. Yes, I have heard.a great 
deal about Matthew Haygarth. My late clerk 
and sexton—a very remarkable man, ninety-one 


* whem he died, and able to perform his daties 


very creditably within a ycar of his death—very 
creditably ; but the hard winter of "56 took him 
.off, poor fellow, and now I have a young man— 
old Andrew Hone—that was my late cierk’s 
name—was employed in this house when a lad, 
and was very fond of talking about Matthew 
Haygarth and his wife. She was a rich womam 
you know, a very rich woman—the daughter of 
a brewer at Ullerton; and this house belon 

to her—inherited from her father. . 

Myself. And did you gather from your clerk 
that Matthew Haygarth and his wife lived hap- 
pily together? — 

The Rector. Well, yes, yes; I never heard 
any thing to the contrary. They were not s 
young couple, you know, Rebecca Caulfield 
was forty years of age, and Matthew Haygarth 
was fifty-three when he married; so, you see, 
one could hardly call it a love-match. [Abra 
inroad of bouncing damsel, exclaiming ** Pa 
Don’t you see I’m engaged, Sophia Lonisa 
Why are you not at your practice? [Sudden 
retreat of bouncing damsel, followed by the scram- 
bling performance of scale of C major in adjoining 
chamber, which performance bruptly ceases after 
five minutes.} You see Mrs. Haygerth was nee 
young, as 1 was about to observe when my 
daughter interrupted us; and she was 
a little more steadfast in ber adherence to 
newly-arisen sect of Wesleyans than her hus- 
band, as a Church-of-England man, could ap- 
prove. But as their married life lasted only a 
year, they had little time for domestic un 


ness, even supposing them not to be to 
cach other. 

Myself. Mrs. Matthew Haygarth did not mar- 
ry again? 


The Rector. No; she devoted herself to the 
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“IT WAS THE PICTURES OF CHARLOTTE HALLIDAY.” 


— 


H ABPERS W EE} 


form: and stvle; it was the picture of a girli-} 


‘looking ont of a frame. of loose unpowd: 


a bright, innocent face, with gray eves 
ud marked black evebrows, pouting lips a littl 
parted, and e teeth gleaming between lips 
ef v reds & a face as one might fancy the 
Gi itt poet. took the miniature 
vently the litth brass hook on which it 
hing, and stewd for some time docking at the 
brizht. frank face, : 
It wa-t i ir f Charlotte Halliday. Yes: 
J -uppe- eis a fatality in these It 
Was on theee marvelons accidental 
blances whieh every man has met with in the 
course of re Was this dead-and-vor 
beauty « vs of George the Seennd smiling 
upon me with the eves and Jips of Philip Shel- 


a delusion of my own? Was 


so ste ped in the thought of that yirl, 
as my heart so impressed-by her beauty, that 
{ cor not look upon a fair woman's face with- 


it conjuring up her likeness in the 
: However this mav be. 
long and tenderly at the 
he woman I love. 
questioned the 
original of this particular gniniature. 
tell me-nothing about it. 


pi tured 
I Jooked 


¢ 


me to resemble t 


| 
He could 
except that he thought 


it was nof one of the Caultields Ilavgarths. 
The man in th ttomed Queen-Anne wig 
was Jeremiah Canlticld, brewer, father of the 


pious Reb Ls a woman with the high pow- 
dered head was the pious Rebecca herself: the 
manin the Georg Second wig was Matthew 
1] ivgarth. Phe thice were kindred of 
Bat the wild-haired damsel was 
s unknown creature for whose presence Mr. 
Wendover was unable to account. 

exammed the frame of the miniature, and 
imal that it opencd at the bar k. Behind the 
ory on which the portrait was painted ther 
of dark encased in ervstal : and 


i. 


“as it lock 


em the inside of the case, which Was of sume 


face which scemed ty 


rector as to the 


“pee ped out. 
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her ar anc 3-in this scrthless MCtAl Quded, there Was SE: ie 
glesk and a coupie this M with the loose dark jocks 
a 4 nureer'’ na ca t acta among the prim ars } 
cli the keeper Cc is is certainly more than J cao under- 
} . - > 4 
Lid foe thes little romantic accident of the | ine- 
ers t t as ness to riotte, I; pre pared t to taae mya cpart- 
: Dewsdale ~ a ure. no wiser than when I had first crossed the 
rs of a2 threehold] T e rector very politely i to 
r. ishow me|the char and as Loonsidered 
Charch of Enz iid be well to take a copy of the Haygartisan 
Jer s in the register, ] availed im vself of his 
Pe , fur. He di-patched a maid-servant to sum- 
t mon his clerk, in order that that functionary 
.ssist In the investigatior of the registers. 
. girl departed on this errand, while her mas- 
. y a ter conducted me across his garden. in which 
ling there is Bow gate opening the cuurche 
Ve 
if 4 tk to Mr. It is the most’ pietaresyne of burial-zrounds, 
/ I}. slits low of those solemn vews 
i eller sons; the ¢ r | and s nding cedars. We walked verv slowly 
r, as I was or rumbling old tombstones, which 
Join a n one-sided with tr Mr. 
zh ‘ great gossip | Wendover led me thrvugh a little labyrinth of 
i ricangz very | lowly graves toa high and ponderons tron railing 
: Tisetr neetion | surrounding a square space, in the midst of which 
there is stately stone m ment. Inthe rail- 
Mua’ tri-«lin Dews er re is gate, from whi fight of stone 
stened | sens leads down to the door of a vault. It is 
elf is buried in aisogether rather a pretentious au wherein 
sitive | One sees the nee of substantial weaith unei- 
s | can ‘give will | evated br artistic grace or poetic pe ? 
riock regis would | [his is the family vault of the Caulfields and 
Havgarths 
‘+ ]'ve brought you to look at this tomb,” said 
mene : red oll rector , the rector, resting his hand upon the rusted rail- 
- than the | ing, * be ause is ‘rather a romantic story 
tos connected 1 it—a story that concerns Mar- 
they by-the-by. I did not think of 
we Lon memory as pe thronzh the 
ppen garden, It is rather a mysterious affair: and 
j r irs zg tothe Havga though it is ikely to have any bearing 
‘ t of nay as well 
ritec Hi ais ently | tel] vou about itma« a jeaf out fainils hhiste ry, 
i - A ACCE] Inv expiana- | vou know, Mr. Hawkehurst, and as a new proot 
: of 1 ss in perfect good faith. Hi | of the old adage that truth is stranyer than fic- 
icted me from room to room, waiting pa- | tion.” 
vhile I scrutinized the nancled wally and | I assured the rector that I should Le glad to 
t at the att ted old furniture. I was | hear afv thing he could tell me. 
r at serve George Sheldon’s advice | J] gnust premise that I only tell the story. as 
th 4 had dittle hope of | T got jt trom my old ork. and that it may 
mae Ingiog therefdre seem rather indistinct: but there is an 
ats nom Gig cabinets. | entry m the register vonder to slow that it is not 
without foundation. Hlowever, J will waste no 
r found papers | more words in preanible, but give you the story, 
nel corners of which js simply this:” 
rhe} muiture. His reply wasade- ‘The rector seated himself on a dilapidated old 
land investi- | tombstone, while I leaned against the rails ot 
patee ere u ng-place, and | the Havgarth vault, looking down upon him. 
id x. “Within a month or two of Matthew Hav- 
garth’s death a kind of melancholy came over 
ur. r ded me 1 | him.” said the rector. Whether he was un- 
ge vag ¢ daughters and boys happy with his wife, or whether he fele his health 
in | declining: is more than I can say. You must 
2 tall was | remember that my informant was but a Jad at 
In the whole of the house there was but ene i the time pf which J speak, and that When he 
aiid 7 talked to me about the subject sixty vears after 
in | ward he was a very old man, and his impres- 
mind had no relation to the Haygarthian for- b gions were therefore more or less vague Sut 
_ | upon certain facts he was sufficiently px sitive ; 
Carved ome of and among the circumstances he remembered 
edcuambers there hun, a hithe row of min- | most vividly are those of the storv I am going to 
oval miniatures. pale and | tell vou. 
fused —y res of Men and wom mow th t! wocks 
rey Matthew's death, his wite, Rebecca Hay parth, 
started on an expedition to the north, in the 
Jame-~s and ‘Tun rhage Wells in the cavs at | unele. t } John Wesler 
fien-:ve Anne. ein all seven min- company OF an tO ar Care} 
preach on some very special ueeasion, and to 
ate re ani rtifte; 4 luve-feast. «She was pose more than 
a fortnight: and during ‘ler alwence Matthew 
Of @-pect. But the seventh was diferent in 


lv one morning 


Ha arth mounted his rse ¢ar 
and ode away from Dewsdale. 

‘* His household consisted of three maids, a 
man, aud.the lad Andrew Hone, afterward my 
sexton. Before departing on his journey Mr. 
Havgarth had said that he would not return till 
late the next evening, and had requested that 
only the man (whose name I forget) should sit 
up for him. 

was punctiliously obeyed. ‘The house- 
hold, always of early habits, retired at nine, the 
accustomed hour; and the man-servant waited 
to receive his master, while the lad Andrew, 
who slept in the stables, sat up to keep his fel- 
low-servant company. 

**At ten o'clock Mr. Haygarth came home, 
gave his horse intethe charge of the lad, took 
his candle from the man-servant, and walked 
straight up stairs, as if going to bed. ‘The man- 
servant locked the doors, took his master the 
key, and then went to his own quarters. ‘The 
boy remained up to feed and groom the horse, 
Which had the appearance of having performed 
a hard dav’s work. 

** He had nearly concluded this business when 
he was startled by the slamming of the back 
door opening into the court-yard, in which were 
the stables and outhouses. Apprehending thieves, 
the boy opened the door of the stable and look- 
ed out, doubtless with considerable caution. 

“It was broad moonlight, and he saw at a 
glance that the person who had opened the door 
was one who had a right to open it. Matthew 
Haygarth was crossing the court-vard as the lad 
Hie wore a long black cloak, and 
his head drooped upon his breast, as if he had 
been in dejection. The lad—being, I suppose, 
mquisitive, after the manner of country lads— 
made no more ado, but left his unfinished work 
and crept stealthily after his master, who came 
straight to this church- vard—indeed t this very 
spot on which we are now standing. 

**On this spot the hoy Andrew Hone became 
the secret witness of a strange seene. He saw 


— 
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close against th 
he “a a iit fin lowered silently into that 
e by the sexton of that time anda strange 
.whe afterward went away in a mourning 
coach, which was in waiting at the gate, and in 
which daubrless the stranger and the little oof- 


fin had come. 
++ Before the man departed he assisted to fill 
ur the grave: and when it was filled Matthew 


Havgarth gave money to both the men—gold 
it seemed to the lad Andrew, and several pieces 


to cach person. The two men then departed, 
but Mr. Haygarth still lingered. 


ve fancied himself alone he 

= e little grave, covered his 
nd either wept or prayed, 
ptellwhich. If he wept, 


** As sown as 
knek down beside 
face with his hand 
Ancrew could be 
wept silent 

+ Fre m that ni ght, my sexton said, Matthew 
Havgarth faded visibly. Mistress Rebecca came 
home from her love-feast, and nursed and tend- 
ed her husband with considerable kindness, 
thorgh, so far as I can make out, she was at the 
best a stern woman. He died three wecks after 
the event which I have described, and was buried 
in that vault, close to the little grave.” 

I thanked Mr. Wendover for his succinct nar- 
rative, and apologized for the trouble I had oc- 
casioned hyn. 

g Do not speak of the trouble,” he answered. 
kindiv: **I am used to telling that story. ‘I 
have heard it a great many times from poor 
old Andrew, and I have told it a great many 
times.” 

tone,” J 
such a 


gendarv 


thought 


he story ha as rather a le 
said; should have scarcely 


thing possible 

The rector shit gged his shoulders with a dep- 
recating gesture. 

‘‘In our own dar,” he replied, ‘*snch an oc- 


currence*would be almost impossible; but you 
must remember that we are talking of the last 
century—a century in which I regret to say the 
clergy of the Church of England were sadly lax 
in the perfurmance of their duties. The fol- 
lowers of Wesley and Whitetie ‘Id could 'scarcel 
‘ ave multiplied as they did if the flocks had not 
been cruelly ne glected by their proper shepherds. 
Is was a period mm which benefices were bestowed 
constantly on men obviously untitted tor the holy 
office—men who were gamblers and drunkards, 
patrons of. cockpits, and in many cases open and 
shameless reprobates. In such an age almost 
any thing was possible; and this midnight and 
unhallowed interment may very well have taken 
place either with the consent or without the knowl. 
edge of the incumbent, who, I am told, bore no 
high character for piety or morality.” 

And you say there is an entry in the regis- 
ter?’ 

‘* Yes, a careless scraw! dated September 19, 
1774, recording the burial of one- Matthew Hay- 
garth, aged four years, removed from the burial- 
ground attached to the parish church of Spots- 
wold.” 

“Then it was a reinterment?” 

Evidently.” 

‘* And is Spotswold in this county ?” 

“Yes; it is a very small village, about fifty 
miles from here.” 

‘And Matthew Haygarth died very soon 
after this event?” 

‘‘He did. He died very suddenly, with an 
awful suddenness, and died intestate. His wid- 
ow was left the possessor of great wealth, which 
increased in the hands of her son Jolin Hay- 
garth, a very prudent and worthy gentleman, 
and a eredit to the church of which he was 
a member. He only died very lately, I be- 
lieve, and must therefore have attained a great 

It is quite evident that Mr. Wendover had 
not seen the advertisement in the Times, and 
was ignorant of the fact that the accumulated 
wealth of the Haygarths and Caultields is now 
vaiting a claimant. 

I asked permission to see the register ¢ ontain- 
ing the entry of the mysterious interment; and 
after the administration of a shilling to the clerk 
—a shilling at Dewsdale being equal to half a 
crown in London—the vestry cupboard was 
opened by that functionary, and the book I re- 
quired was produced from a goodly pile of such 
ravuldy brown leather-bound volumes. 

The*following is a copy of the entry: 

‘*Qn Thursday last past, being y* 19 Sep", 

A.p. 1774, was interr'd v* bodie off onne Mat- 
thewe Ilaygarthe, ag’! foure yveres, remoov'd 
fromm yt Churcheyarde off S'. Marie, under y* 
hil, Spotswolde, in this Co. Pade forr so doe- 
ing, sevven shill.” 
After having inspec ‘ted the register I asked 
anv further questions, but without eliciting 
much rmation. So I expressed my 
thanks for the couttesy that had been shown 
me, and took my departure, not wishing to press 
the matter so closely as to render myself a nui- 
sance to the worthy Wendover, and bearing in 
mind that it would be open to me to return at 
any future time. 

And now I ask myself—and I ask the as- 
tute Sheldon—what is the meaning gf this mys- 
terious burial, and is it likely have any 
bearing on the object of our search? These 
are questions for the consideration of the as- 
tute 5S. 

I spent my evening in jotting down the events 
of the day, in the trec-and-easy fashion 
for my own guidance, and in a more precise 
and business-like style for my employer. I 
posted my letter before ten o'clock, the hour at 
which the London mail is made up, and then 
smoked my cigar in the empty streets, overshad- 
vwed by gaunt square stacks of building and 
tall black chimneys; and so back to my inn, 
where I took a glass of ale and another cigar, 
and then to bed, as the worthy Pepys might have 
coucluded. 


above 


rails yonder, and 


FERN AND GOLDEN-HAIR. 


Littie Fern was nine years old, and ab--)- 
the size of well-grown child of six. 
skin, « originally fair, was tanned to a du!! vel] 
her sharp shoulder-blades and holl.w 
showed to advantage in her one ragged garmer:. 

and her bleached tow-colored hair was braj.' 
behind in two very thin tails, that made ad 
effort to cross the back of her head, and fuil:: 2 
in that, hung down, or stuck out, asi mi: 
happen. You would never have kissed her. - 
Was too agyressively dirty: ears, fingers, | 
bare feet and legs; all in a state that made 
guess at her appearan: S < ould she once be « j 
an impossibility ; and. besides, the restless w a: 
fulness of the pale blue e ves, and the e 
readiness of every inch of the little body to d 
was disconcerting. to say the least, in a child 
nine years. She was precisely iike a cat 1 
has been often beaten, making her approac 
with the same lithe stealthiness, looking at th: 
strange, or unknown, in the same half fier’: 
half-startled way, and just as plainly read, 
fiv, stand at bay, or scratch, as the case m 
require: a little Ishmaela, her hand against 
ery mans—used to be cuffed, kicked. boxe 
shoved. and knocked down. and coming 
smartly in the accomplishments of cuffing. | 
ing. scratching. and biting in return. “he 
just possessed herself of a desired cru-t. : 
interesting combat with her sister Jane. . 
hit out from the shoulder. but Fern $ forte 
scratchin; 


g. and a weil-directed claw had w. 
not gn unmixed triumph, for in the mee. 
plate had been demolished, and though |. 
made good her escape with the crust to t 

air, it Was through a storm of slaps and pus: 
at the tender hands of her enraged mother. = 

of which came down with emphasis on the t 
shoulders, spite of the remarkable activity ex 
hibited by the child. Fern once out at the de r. 
however, both subsided, the mother going ba k 
to her stove, the girl proceeding leisure); 
herself on the lower step of the dirty fighr : 
led inte the building, where she munched ph 
sophically at the hard-won crust. 

A tew lines back I spoke of the open air 
but I used the phrase simply by way of comps 
ison. The room just deserted by little Fern. an 
which represented her home, was possibly tw e! 
by thirteen feet. In it lived Fer father and mi. 
ther, herselt, sister Jane, brothers Mike an: |. 
cousin, cousins wife and child, and two lodge - 
This room was ventilated Ly two small window. 
on the same side, and opening into t! 
court between the front and rear building- of 
tenement house, and heated overpowering] 
cooking-stove in full blast. There was the sen-- 
ible remembrance of the breath and the bodses 
of these eleven unwashed people who got up sur 
lily a little while before in the little stitling rom 
toanewday. ‘There was the rank otfense ot 1 
old. unchanged beds. uncleansed floors, ceiling. 
walls, windows, and doors, and the sviled. crust 
ed, sweaty clothing hanging about, helped on re 
the dirt and reek of every body else = similar!y 
packed and ill-ventilated rooms, mouldy bec- 
and unwashed selves, to say nothing of the « 
bage-boiling, fish-boiling, grease-cooking, 
tobacco smoke, and liquor, every where 
True, thaf’breath out of doors was bur- 
dened, and smell made hateful, by the neig ™ bor- 
hood of stables and tanneries, rotting mounds of 
decaved vegetables, parings, erusts. and minds, 
stagnant overflow of gutters, and slimy pools of 
half-liquid filth, whose odors, dissolved in the heat 
of the sultry morning, made the nauseous medi 
um of disease and degradation which I stil! cal! 
‘air,’ in contrast with what was inhaled within. 
because it vet is sometimes stirred bv winds fre 
from gardens and the sea. ()n the black and 
broken steps on which Fern sat women stood le 
zily smoking, holding dirty babies. or with ar 
akimbo; above, from every window stuck a head 
frouzy and uncombed. In the yard children 
were paddling about in the mud; of all 
down to the vear-old baby creeping on the steps 
or laboriously dragged about by the older or esi. 
but unanimously begrimed and incrusted, not 
with fresh, kindly earth, but with the black ooze 
of gutters and puddles, half naked, and trouzy 
with tangled, matted hair; and variously old, 
sorrowful, suffering, stolid, cunning. Iving. mean, 
sulky—in look, any thing but’ childish. phe 
played at fighting, stealing, and drunkenne- 
and in the event of an actual dispute, pelted each 
other with the filth of the vard, stones. bricks, 
and vile epithets with a terrible energy. tluen 
and precision. ‘The older among them min 
tured the dirty men and lazy women leuhuiels 
on the steps and lolling in the windows; ile 
younger copied the elder ones as faithfully: apt 
scholars, every day and all day long at the devil = 
school; and vet of the sume flesh with our > u-\es 
and Charlies: and only the difference of ©: as! 
ing, combing. feeding, loving, and teaching be 
tween our white lily buds and these pale foul-air 
funy. 

As Fern finished her crust, quietly lookmg on 
at what to her was the world’s everyday s tace, 
her curiosity was aroused by seeing a dozen of 
these children crowded in a corner, from when 
came a sound of sobbing; and shouldering her 
way in among them she confronted a chubby, 
gol len-haired girl, two years younger perhaj 
than herself, shrinking and crying among the 
lawless little imps who set upon her instinctive 
lv, seeing that she Was a wail, and not one of 
their kind. One pulled at her curls; a sec ond 
ran a pin in her dress to see, she said, of wha: it 
and-a third was ready with a hand 


‘ acd 


ress, 


was made: 


ful of mud, when Fern, happening to find her 
self in a contrary humor, made a sudden on- 
slaught on the little tormengors, all vounger than 
mervetl, that sent them flying to the right abov. 

‘* I'd like to see any on ‘em stan up afore me, 
remarked Fern, looking after them complacent!y 
** Jes Jet ‘em try onst; why didn’t you hit ‘em * 


‘ 
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It’s no good to snivel ;" and she drew herself uy 
in all the dignity of a successful champion. ‘he 
little Golden-Hair stopped her crying, but »yed 
her queer protectress doubttully and in silence. 

‘* Where you come from?’ contmued Fern, 
finding that she made no answer. ‘lhe «lald 
pointed toward the right. ‘*Overthere. Maim- 
mvs gone. 

“** Where ?” interrupted Fern, quickly — “te 
the station? Has she got took up?” 

‘+f don't know the name,” answered her piro- 
téqée, shvinking more and more. ** She's gut a 
day's work somewhere, and I was so hungry.” 

**Why didn't you hook something,” cut in 
Fern once more, in great contempt, ‘* Theres 
ole ’ooman Earle; she’s allers noddin.” 

Golden-Hair opened large blue eyes of amaze- 
ment at this frank proposition. 

** Why, that’s stealin!” 

“‘*Tain't; she karn't k@tch ye, ef she sees ‘ye. 
She's got rheumatiz, I tell ye. She karn’t run.” 

Golden-Hair could, however, and did, in utter 
horror, as instantly pursued by Fern, who had 
no mind to let her new plaything escape. ver 
the rough stones, and through ‘the mud, and 
down a long alley, ran both children, Golden- 
Hair winged by fear, and bursting in breathless 
at the open door of an unfurnished room, hotly 
followed by Fern equally breathless. A buby 
was crawling about the floor, while in the corner 
kneeled a second but older Golden-Hair, her 
lips moving fast, and great tears rolling down 
her face. Both children stopped in surpmise, 
while the girl, whom Fern’s companion called 
Lucy, rose from her corner, and came forward 
with a sweet, serene gravity curiously ill suited 
to that place. 

‘* What wuz yon doin’ on?” demanded Fern, 
whose bold eyes, after taking a rapid survey of 
the empty room, came back to the little girl's face 
amd fustened there. 

‘saving ‘Our Father’ and ‘ Now I lay me,’” 
answered the child, simply. ‘‘I was fraid for 
Idy, she staid so, and sick; I'm/so hungry, and 
maminy said when we're in trouble we must, say 
a prayer.” 

** What's a praver?” asked Fern, 

‘‘It's—why, don't you know? It’s talking to 
Jesus,”’ returned the little girl, hesitating. 

‘* Who's Jesus ?” and then without waiting for 
an answer, ‘* Why don't you have « bed?” she 
went on, rapidly. ‘* We've got six beds, and a 
stove, and a table, and two’picters, and dishes, 
lots on ‘em. Guess you're a low set, eatin’ and 
sleepin’ on the flcor, and never hey no cookin’, 
Ill bet! You aia t no company fur me!” 

The little girls drew together, and looked fear- 
fully at their lofty visitor, but after enjoying their 
evident wonder a moment, Fern became anxious 


to make them talk again, and tried them on a 


new tack. 

** Where's your dad ?” 

Dead,” answered both children. 
a soldier.” 

**And does ver mother lick ye when she’s 
drunk ?” went on Fern, forgetting her new fledged 
dignity, and drawing up confidentially. 

‘* Mother don't drink,” answered Lucy, indig- 
nantly. 

Needn’t tell that,” said Fern, stoutly. Ev- 
ery body does. My mother, and Hannah, and 
dad, and Sam, and Miss Hagan, and Martha, 
and every body; and I mean to when I'm big. 
I gets a taste now sometimes, when dad ain't 
cross, and it's good, I tell you!” 

Here the baby set up a vociferous cry, or it is 
uncertain what turn the conversation might have 
taken. Poor baby! it was hungry like the rest, 
and though Lucy took it in her arms he refused 
to be comforted; crowding little fists into: tear- 
fukeyes, howling at the top of his voice, and kick- 
ing frantically under a sense of injury when no 
dinner answered his appeals. Under any cir- 
cumstances there is no more hopeless case than 
your hungry baby, when in the hands of amy one 
but his mother. He is not to be reasoned out 
of his appetite, or made to forget an empty stom- 
ach, by any such unsubstantial devices as ** pat- 
ty-cake.” He has no proper sense of distinc- 
tions, and will be just as emphatie, and impera- 
tive, and get purple in the face, and alarming, just 
as readily, being a washer-woman’s baby, as if he 
were swaddled in purple and fine linen. ‘The 
poor little nurse of this special baby walked aad 
patted, hushed and soothed, in vain; herself faint 
and trembling in every limb, as the end of a loaf, 
divided between the two children, had been all 
their breakfast, and dry bread supper, and din- 
ner, and breakfast before that, going back in an 
indefinite series, variety being supplied by the 
times when they had none at all. Golden-Hair, 
equally hungry, and feeling herself hot, dirty, 
forlorn, and utterly tired out, sat down on the 
floor aad began to cry also, while Fern stood in 
the door half inclined to be sorry and half to 
sneer. 

There I must leave them. Doubtless the mo- 
ther, having done the last jot and tittle of her 
day's work in a house where there is plenty to 
eat, chairs to sit on, and beds to lie on, will 
hurry home to comfort her children as well as 
she can, and give them as much to eat as she 
dare, in consideration of the fact that she is a 
widow without friends and money; and compe- 
tition is so great in the narrow tield opened for 
women’s labor, and work in comparison so oc- 
casional and accidental, that a dollar or half a 
dollar must stretch as far as it can. Perhaps 
her day's work might have been at the house of 
her landlord; and in that case, if of a logical 
turn of mind, she will have had the satisfaction 
of seeing how good is brought out of evil, and 
wide, high, well-ventilated rooms in a brown- 
stone hquse, carriages, diamonds, and luxurions 


** He was 


living out of the close-packing and reeking nas- | 


tiness of the tenement houses, and supported on 


the handsome income in whose bucket every | 


two dollars for a corner of some stifling den is 
one drop more; and having come to a clear 


typhoid or sinail-pox, she will doubtless return 


, er, in New York city, whose sad histories have | 


— 
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are houses occupied by people too ignorant and 
helpless, or too degraded by extreme misery, to 
demand that their habitations shall be painted, 
whitewashed, properly drained, ventilated, or 
even cleansed after they have been devastated by 


| comprehension or what excellent moran a 


to her humbie floor thankful that she and her 
thildren can, in their poo: way. sufler their evil 
that good mav come—to the landlord. 

Be that #3 it may, | leave the children here | 
perforce, because they are not pen-and-ink crea- 
tions, but actual children, living. not dying rath- 


yet to be lived out; snd if there is found little to | 


| please and much to repel in such portraits as I | 


have drawn, still they have not been searched out | 
by a morbid fancy, and presented because unique ; 
since, however startling, ihey ure but samples— 
Golden-Hair of the reverses that have already 
befallen, and are possible for every woman, of 
no matter what respectability, under the present 
conditions of woman's labor; and Fern of swarin- 
ing thousands of lelpless victims of the avarice 
of a few, and the indifference of the many, who 
live slaves of death and the devil, within sound 
of the bells, I believe within sight of some of the 
churches erected in honor of Liim who sent word 
to John that ‘*the poor have the zuspel preached 
unte them.” 


IMPATIENCE. 

O Gop, the earth is trampled down, 
In sin and shame it lieth; 

From every land beneath the sun 
A voice accusing cricth, 

The nations strive in deadly wars, 
The cannon speaks in thunder: 

** Arise, and break the prison bars, 
And rend the chains asunder!” 


The earth is worn by cries of death, 
And vexed by petty tyrants; 

Sad wailings rise on every breath; 
Thou only keepest silence. 

Where angels with the harp and song 
In Heaven's courts adore Thee, 

Can ever mortal grief or wrong 
Or prayers come up before. Thee? 


Yes; the deep mystery unfolds 
In light of Revelation; 
Sealed for the latter times He holds 
His wine of indignation. 
Earth’s wanderers murmur in their night: 
“His chariot-wheels turn slowly ;” 
Angels that see Him in the light 
Make answer: holy!” 


Justice sits thronéd overhead, 
Beyond the highest places; 
It is not-for our feet to tread 


Where angels veil their faces; 
Before the burning of the Seven 
We earthly well may falter; 
We only know the answer given 
The souls beneath the Altar. 


In white robes stand the witnesses, 
Mid incense-clouds enwreathing ; 
*“*How long?’ they cry—a little space 
Before the sword’s unsheathing. 

Daily with that accusing band 
The earth's down-trodden gather ; 
And ministers of vengeance. stand 
Ever before the Father. 


Faith sees His purpose shining pure 
Beyond our sight’s discerning. 

Oh, just and equal, slow and sure 
The mills of God are turning! 

Even so, Great Ruler! on whose crown 
Eternal years are hoary ; 

We lay in dust our wisdom down— 
Thy patience is Thy glory. 

CARL SPENCER, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Founp in an omnibus, by a gentleman who was 
eeated with his back to the window, @ severe cold. 
Any body desirous of having the same can have it by 
going to the same place, and paying the usual ex- 
penses. 

MISSES. 
I do not love Miss-Fortune— 
To her arts I bid detiance— 
Aud I never should importune 
To a marriage Miss-Alliance. 


I've hated Miss-Construction 
‘henever I have seen her; 
Sq I should not, by induction, 
Much care for Miss-Demeanor. 


But of all the misses various— 
That are of horrid pain 

The cause, like grinders carious— . 
The worst is ‘Miss A Train 


When Hamlet spoke of making his quietus with a 
bare budkin, it is evident he meant to try the awl- 
opathic mode of getting rid of the mapy ills his flesh 
was heir to. 


A Trave.er's Onservation.—The Mormons appear 
to have turned their territory to good account, in one 
word, to have Utahlized it. 

Tue Jowpers.—Old bachelors must be very happy to 
think that as this is not leap year they can not be com- 
pelled by the fair sex to make the fatal jump through 
a wedding-ring. 


Philosophers say that shutting the eves makes the 
sense of hearing more acute. A wag sugrests that this 
accounts for the many closed eyes that are seen in our 
churches every Sunday. 


Little girls believe in a man in the moon— young la- 


dies believe in a man in the honey-mvon. 


— 
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[HE LATEST THE LOVELY.” 


Plancus, a famous Roman Consul, was a timber- 
merchant, and, though thin as a lathe, he staved off 
the ruin of Rome by balking many of his country’s 
enemies and forcing them to cut their sticks. 


— 

LADY CONUNDRUMS. 
What lady is good to eat ?—Sal Ladd. 
What lady is good to eat with her )—Olive Oil. 
What lady is made to carry burdens ?—Ella Fant. 
What.lady preaches in the pulpit ?—Minnie Stir. 
What lady does every body desire ?—Ann U. Ity. 
What lady is acquainted with surgery ?—Ann Ato- 


my. 
What lady lived in Noah's time ?—Ann T. Diluvian. 
What lady is fond of debate ?—Polly Tishuun. 
What lady paints portraits ?—Minnie Ture. 
What lady paints comic ones—Carrie K. Ture. 
What lady is fond of giving Jennie Rosity. 
What lady is much talked of —Amelia Ration. 
- 
New Disa ror a Wepprne Breaxrastr. — Curried 
favor. 


Why is the prodace of an olive like the foolish whim 
of a boy ?—Becauce it is pure vil (puerile). 
Pan was a famous potter in Thrace, and the invent- 
or of those useful domestic utensils known as pan 
mugs. Being fond of rusticating on the banks of 
rivers, to whet his appetite, his waggish and satyrical 
friends used to style him the “dripping Pan," 
A FABLE. 
WITH A S0UND MORAT. 
A batterfly sat on a lilac-tree, 
And he winked his eye at a bumble-bee; 
But the bee could despise his sharp attacks, 
Because, as you know, he was used to wax. 


“Oho,” said the butterfly, “bother my wings, 
What's the use of vou busy things. 

Look how splendidly I'm attired, 

Made for naught but to be admired.” 


‘*Well,” said the bee, “for the matter of that, 
You're pretty well suited for staring-at ; 

But—your former existence I don’t mean to snub—- 
Hang tine clothes, so I get my grub!" 


Just at that moment one, I should gness a 

Savant, caught sight of our foolish vanessa, 

Then in an instant began to pursue him, 

Cae and killed him, and ran a pin through 
im. 


The bee flew off and fell in the way 

Of a school-boy out for a holiday, 

Who caught him at rest on a hedgeside sunny, 
And killed him at once for the sake of his honey. 


MORAL. 


I trust the moral you can descry 
Of this tale of a bee and a butterfly, 
And the gist of that moral appears to me, 
“What is certain to happen is likely to be.” 
Brutus and Cassius both speculated in the ‘ides of 
March,” but they each got a good “leathering” at 
Philippi for doing so. 


LOVE. 


A complaint of the heart, growing out of an inor- 
dinate longing after something difficult to obtain. 

Symptoms. — Absence 
of mind; giving things 
wrong names; calling 
tears nectar, and sighs 
zephyrs; gazing on the 
moon and stars; tooth- 
ache; bleeding at the 
nose loss of appetite; 
neglect of business; a 
loathing for all thinge— 
save one~ blood - shot 
ory and a constant de- 
sire to sigh. 

Effecta.—A strong head- 
ache; pulse high; stupid- 
ly eloquent eyes; sleep- 
lessness, and all that sort 
of thing. At times, im- 
agination bright; bowers 
of roses, winged cupids 
and buttered pease; an 
then, again, oceans of de- 
spair, racks, tortures, and 
hair-triggered pistols. 

Cure.—Get married. If 
that don't cure you it will 
at least open your eyes. 

We like fat people — 
goed, jolly, laughing, 

road-visaged fat people. 
We love fat women; fat 

fat babies; fat 
; a fat list of sub- 
a fat job; fat 
advertisers; fat every 
thing. Fatness is a bi 
sign of big health. Fat 
men are never treacher- 
ous; fat women are not 
sharp-tongued; fat boys 
are not mischievous; fat 
babies are always good; 
in fine, fat — are the 
kindest, and therefore the 
most popular. Commend 
us to fat people. 


Why is an auger-hole, 
when made too deep, like 
a man in the water ?—Be- 
cause it is over-bored. 


Aristides of Athens was 
more just than generous, 
so the natives literally 
“shelled” him out of the 
city. 


GOOD TEMPER. 


It really is provoking, Charles, you never are put out: 
Do what I will, I never can a quarrel bring abuut. 
I hate such pliability—'tis silly and absurd; 

I like a man to have a will pee let me have a word. 


If all our lives could be as casm as summer sea aalee 
Do just imagine, if you can. what duilards we shou 
eep ! 
A breezy day, a darling stream, an onward folling sea 
Are like the life you ought tu lead—the sort of life fur 
me ! 


I should so like to set yon in a passion now and then ! 

I'm sure I try enough; bat go, you're not like other 
men. 

om temper’s aggravating when it's carried out so 


ar, 
And, Charles, you put me in a rage to see how calm 
you are. . 


You know I'm very hasty, Charles, yet never say & 


word; 

We might have famous squabbles, and we might be 
so absurd! 

But, of course, we'd keep them to ourselves, nor !ct 
the neighbors know, 

And make them up delightfully as we used to long 
ago. 


I can't thitlkk what's come over you since we were 
_ girl and boy; 
We ured to quarrel often then; and when bad life 
such joy! 
So let us now renew our youth, and fing our years 


away, 
— again the happy lives we led in that old 
ay. 


I shouldn't so much mind it, Charles, if you would 
only speak, | 

And I — I'd be contented if we quarreled once a 
weer, 

= be a great improvement on our stupid, quiet 
ife ; 

And I think you evught to do it to give pleasure to 
your wife! 


GRACELESS WORDS BEFORE MEAT. 


Uncie (to nephew from the country). “John, 
we're in the habit of saying semething before we eat 

Hoenery Neruew (icho thinks of the waual jokes they 
have on the canal-boat). “Go ahead! You cag’t turn _ 
my stomach !" 


— 


‘* Don't trouble yourself to stretch your mouth any 
wider,” said a dentist to a man who ware extending his 
jaws frightfully, ‘‘ as I intend to.stand outside of it tu 
draw your tooth.” 


A miller had his neighbor arrested upon the charce 
of stealing wheat from his mill, but being unable tu 
substantiate the charge by proof, the court adjudged 
that the miller should make an apology to the accured. 
“Well,” says he, “I have had you arrested for stew! 
ing my wheat—I can’t prove it—and am sorry fur 
: 


We do not remember of ever seeing any ttifg in 
the shape of a joke of Sir Walter Scott's {n print. There 
is one of his, however, that will be forever ageo<iat 
with his memory, we mean his “Jock of idean.” 

The common phrase of “giving a persia a good 
hiding” is as old as the foundation of Carthage. -Dido 
paid for as much land ae could be bonnd # the hide 
of an ox. She cut the hide into thin striy 4, when it 
circumscribed the dimensions of a city. Te natives, 
taken in by this bait, acknowledged themselves beat- 


en—hence the phrase ip question, 


SSS 


CAN'T BE TOO CAREFUL. 
Cousin Clara. ** Now, WILLIE, WHEN YOU ARE NEAR ME YOU REALLY 
MUST NOT GO ON rouR KnEES!—PEOPLE ARE SURE TO MAKE 
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S, Grant. 


General Ulysses 


THE NEW MILITARY COMMANDERS | 
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Major-General George Hl. Thomas. 


Major-General John Pope, 
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Major-General Danic] E, Sickles. 
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Major-General Philip H, Sheridan. 
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THE SOUTHERN COMMANDERS. 


ur President on March 13 detailed, and 


(jeneral GRANT, in general orders, announced the | 


appointipent of the following general officers as 
those to whom is delegated the high and re- 
eponsibdle duty of enforcing the new military bill 
for the gO ernment of the insurrectionary States : 


birainia—General Joun M. Scnorircn. 

North and South Carolna—Geueral E. SiCKLES. 
Florida, and Alabama—Genreral Pore. 
Rississinpi and Arkansaa— General E. O. Cc. 
Lovisiana and Texas—General Pnitir H. Sarnipan. 
Kentucky and Tennessee—General Grorcr H. Tuomas. 


The bill under which these appointments have 


-been made was passed on February 20, and is 


the most important measure adopted *by the 
'Thirty-ninth Congress. | Its pas:age marked the 
abandonment of the reconstruction schemes be- 
gun by the President during the recess of 1865, 
and in part adopted by Congress under protest. 

Its passage decided that those measures had sig- 
nally failed, after being deliberately and thor- 
oughly tested; and the new bill provides anoth- 
er and wiser, and, it is to be hoped, a more suc- 
cessful plan. - By it the South‘ again placed in 
the condition in which it lay on the surrender 
of Lux. and the work of reconstruction is begun 

The bill decides the duties of the new com- 
manders to be: Ist, the protection of all persons 
in their rights of person and property; 2d, the 
suppression of insurrectiqgn, disorder, and vio- 
lence; and 3d, the trial and punishment of all 
di-turbers of the public peace, the officers being 
authorized to employ civil tribunals or military 
courts or committees for this purpose at their 
option. State and civil authority, when conflict- 
ing with that of the. military power, is declared 
null and void; and martial law is virtually pro- 
claimed, accompanied by such restrictions as 
leaves it to the people of the South to decide by 
their behavior how severe and odious, or benign 
and prosperous, the military reign shall be. 

We give in this issue an elegant picture show- 
ing the new commanders, grouped and on horse- 
back, with General Grast, who, as Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Army, is virtually the ruler of 
the Southern States of the Union, in the centre. 
The likenesses are accurate, and the picture is 
well worthy of careful preservation. 


APRIL. 


I nrar through all the solemn pines 
The south wind’s pleasant flow, 
And see the clouds, like happy things, 
(Yer fields of azure go, 
While all the sorrow from the earth 

Seems melting with the snow. 


The robin and the bluebird sing 
(Yer meadows brown and bare; 

They can not know what wondrous bloom 
Is softly budding there; 

But all the joy their hearts outpour 
Seems pulsing in the air. 


And we will sing, though all our days 
Seem dark with pain and loss; 

We know that Sorrow’s furnace-heat 
Consumes alone our dross ; 

We know that one dear Father's love 
Gives both our crown and cross. 


Oh. while beneath the snow-drift buds 
The flower we love the best, 

And on the wind-toss’d bough the bird 
Still builds its. happy nest, 

Praise God for all the good we know, 
And trust Him for the rest! 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Marcu has been a trying month for people's tem- 
pers and for their boots, The fitfal vagaries of the 
wenther have tended to make every one who is not a 


paravou of goodness simply cross. We may be sur- 
prised when an unusually heavy snow-storm comes 
in midwinter, the buge drifts are unwelcome in our 
ergwded streets even thonpgh in season. But when a 
bfy slice of January No. 2 is sandwiched into the mid- 
dle of March it makes a novel and unpalatable dish 
which few are able to digest. Sleigh-rides and skat- 
in’ re such strange amusements in New York city 
tur the month of March that they do not meet with an 
Then it is difficult to 
keep one's mind in such a placid state that no ill- 
humor will peep out, when, after going to sleep, with 
the-brigut moonlight gleaming through the windows, 
we are roused et midnight by howling winds and 
greeted with a blinding vision of snow-drifts in the 
morning. Yet such has been our frequent experience 
furing this strange March. 

Moreover, this particular March, with its snow-drifts 
and muiidy streets, has been especially vexatious to 
the myriads who are “hunting for houses.” If the 
great ‘hue and cry” upon this topic is an index of the 
truth the most careful estimate would lead to the in- 
ference that something like one quarter of this entire 
community, more or less, will be obliged to roost on 
the side-walks May-day night, excepting such as can 
be accommodated in the station houses. 

In view of this crisis, and as the grand object of life 
ic, of course, to make money, we euggest to brokers 
and others that they might make a‘ good thing of it” 
by issuing an extra “ list,” something after the follow- 
ing fashion: 

To Ler—A first-class cart, pleasantly located in 
Thirty-tifth Street. Owner to use the same during the 
day. Terms $20 per month. 

To Ler—One éettee in Central Park, when not 
wanted by visitors. Location first-class, $259 per year. 

To Lrt—To a responsible party, the upper door- 
step of a bandsome brown-stone, high-stoop house in 
at bt v-seventh Street. Inquire of Smith & Co,, 000 

To Lrt—To a strictly private family without chil- 
dien, part of a hall bedroom. Owner will board with 
tenant in part payment for rent. 

To Lrz—One large, new flag-stone, in West Fifty- 


| first Street. Part of the payment may remain on bond 


| and mortgage. 
To Ler—Farnished, as the owner is going to 
a strictly private bedstead. Agents need not apply 


Rent $450. 

To Letr—To a quiet person, of moral character, 
one-third of a seat in car No. 2581, of the Sixth Avenue 
jine. To be used only from 11 p.m. to4a.m. $50 per 


month. 
To Ler—A handsome and cothmodious rocking- 


chair. Will be painted throughout and put in perfect 
order. Terms $275. 

And so forth. By availing themselves of some such 
style of advertising owners and brokers of real estate 
would doubtless find the money come pouring in; 
and, as a mere seeondary consideration, some shelter- 
less mortals might be provided with lodgings. 

Seriously, March, as we have already said, has been 
a very trying time; and April is just at hand, full of 
tricks, which will not improve our tempers, unless we 
are forearmed as well as forewarned. Ii we dress for 
rain, it will most likely be fine; and if we put on any 
thing that will spoil, the showers will be sure to pay 
us for doubting them. In short, we must expect an- 
noyanees out of doors, and within also, for the house 
question will not be the only perplexity that will in- 
vade cur homes. Nevertheless the harmony of the 
family circle may be kept unbroken if all will observe 
a few old-fashioned, commonplace, but valuable rules, 
such as these: 

Take a cheerful view of every thing. 


Watch for little opportunities of 
Observe when others are suffering, and drop a word 


of kindness or sympathy. 
Be very gentle with the children. 
Speak kindly to the servants, and praise them when 


“Do slot expect too much from others. 

Remember that a soft answer turneth away wratb. 
With some such simple code as the basis of family 
intercourse, Mrs. Smith can without fear or distress 
inform her husband that the last gas-bill was nearly 
double that of the preceding month; or that the pa- 


establish rates 25 per cent. in advance of those of last 
summer. If, in spite of March winds and snows, and 
April showers—in spite of high rents, extortionate 
gas-bills, enormous market charges, and the number- 
less vexations of getting one’s bread-and-butter—we 
will only cheerfully look about, we shall find a good 
deal going on in the world both amusing and interest- 
ing, without being annoying. 


They certainly are very smart in Chicago, and ac- 
complish a great deal in a very short time. Not long 
ago a man in that city was married, got into a quarrel 
with his new wife, and secured a divorce, all within 
four hours. This will make an interesting item for 
the family Bible of either party—if either party has a 
Bible. 


A most remarkable man recently died in Toledo. 
His will is an extraordinary document. He left his 
wife half his estate during her widowhood ; the oth- 
er half to go to her when she married again. 


A London journal tells the story of an awkward 
mistake made by a foreign gentleman visiting Paris, 
who received an invitation to a state ball at the Tuil- 
eries. Having ascertained that he must appear “en 
uniform,” he ordered a splendid suit of blue and gold, 
which attracted his fancy. When he arrived at the 
Palace he was flattered by the attention which he at 
first rgteived, but soon noticed that many looked at 
him with surprise, evidently inquiring who he was. 
Presently an official, in a gorgeous scarlet and gold 
uniform, came up to him, and, in a somewhat peremp- 
tory tone, requested him to follow him into the next 
room. The fact was, the unfortunate gentleman had 
furnished himself with a senator's dress. 


A good story is told of a certain Professor H——, of 
Indiana, who is an original genius, and as fond of a 
joke as he is of fresh air. Recently he tried to raise 
a window in the car where he was sitting, but could 
not move it, He called the conductor to assist him, 
but with no better result, when he knocked the pane 
of glass out with his cane, saying— 

** Now we will have a little fresh air.” 

** Sir,” said the conductor, ‘‘ you must pay for that.” 

**How much?” asked the Professor. 

**One dollar,” answered the conductor. 

Professor H--— passed him a two-dollar bill. The 
conductor was about to hand back a dollar in change, 
when the cool Professor quiety sai@— 

**Never mind: I'll ¢ake another pane.” 

And, with another stroke of his cane, he let God's 
fresh atmosphere in through a second window. 

“Well,” exclaimed the conductor, “‘ you can't have 
any more at that price. It's not first cost." 


A sensation has been produced in a small town in 
Indiana by an old lady nearly sixty eloping with her 
husband's hired boy, a young fellow aged nineteen. 
The boy, it appears, broke his arm a while ago, and 
was tenderly nursed by the old lady while disabled. 
The nurse, however, fg in love with her patient, and 
the feeling being reciprocated the oddly-matched pair 
made their arrangements to elope, with various goods 
and chattels, to Louisville, where they set up house- 
keeping on their own account. Their whereabouts 
was accidentally discovered by the bereaved husband, 
who, in a subsequent communication to a newspaper, 
speaks of his wife’s conduct as a “ Strange Freak of 
Nature.” 


A wealthy and eccentric Englishman recently died 
in Vienna. He was of extraordinary size, being seven 
feet tall and broad in proportion. Being—as it would 
seem—desirous to make the most of himself, a few 
days before his death he sold his body to a museum 
of natural history, and received the money. 


They have singular ideas of matrimony at Cairo, as 
the following incidents recently occurring in that 
‘“‘moral centre of the intellectual world” will indi- 
cate: At a wedding at the fashionable hotel in Cairo 
the bridegroom sampled wine till he forgot he was a 
newly-married man, and went off to his old room to 
bed and to sleep. About one o’clock in the morning 
the landlord happened to pass the young man's room, 
and noticed that he was in there asleep, and approach- 
ing him, shook him violently, and asked him what he 
was doing there, and why he was not with his wife. 
He rubbed his eyes, and, on being made to understand 
the question, exclaimed, *‘ Gracious ! I'd forgot about 
being married.” The young wife had waited until 
her patience was exhausted; and, when the truant 
husband made his appearance, she was dressed and 
ready to leave. But the matter was talked over, and 
at length amicably arranged. 

That is the Cairo style at the hotels. In humbler 
circles a different tone prevails. A few weeks ago a 
stout darkey applied to the County Clerk for a mar- 
riage license, which was given him. A few days after- 
ward back he came, and said: 


“ Massa Clerk, you ‘member "bout dem license ?” 


pers announce that ice dealers are making an effort to , 


** What license ?" asked the clerk. 

**Why, dem what you give me for to marry.” 

‘‘No; [remember nothing of the kind. Did I issue 
you a license to marry ?" 

**Dat's it, boss. Dat's it.” 

‘Well, what do you want?” 

‘*Why, I'se tried dat ‘oman, and don't like her. I 
jist wants you to rub out her name in de license, and 
put in anudder one.” 

**Why, you rascal, didn't you marry the woman 
whose name I put in the license?” 

**Of course I did; but you see I keeps de license in 
my pocket all de time, so’s I could change dem if dat 
one didn't suit, and she don't suit worf a cent !" 

When he was assured that nothing could be done 
for him, he retired, very much di: rusted with “de 
Yankee way of marryin’ folks." 

These instances contrast forcibly with the pruden- 
tial view presented by an English coroner in the fol- 
lowing dialogue held at an inquest in Wiltshire the 
other day: 

Coroner (to old man, husband of deceased). “‘ Had 
your wife a cough when you married her?" 

Witness. Yaas, Zur.” 

Coroner. “Then how came you to be so fovlish as 
to marry a woman with a cough?" 

Witness (scratching his head). ‘I don't know, Zur. 
I s’pose I liked her.” 

Coroner. ‘* But why did you not have her examined 
by a medical man befvre you married her?” 

Witness. seemed healthy enough to I, Zur.” 

Coroner. “I wonder you married a woman with a 
cough. I think if persons contemplating matrimony 
were to give a surgeon a fee for a certificate certifying 
that the woman was of sound health, it would prevent 
many melancholy spectacles we are often called to 
witness.” 


A new method of ekating is described in a Quebec 
paper. We hope it will not be of much service to New 
York ladies this season; but we recommend them to 
make a memorandum of it, and put it in practice 
about January, 1868. A young lady recently made 
her appearance on one of the Quebec skating rinks 
with a large Newfoundland dog. Attached to the 
collar round the animal's neck was a pair of reins; 
these sue held in her hands, and the dog directing 
her course on the ice, she in this way skipped along 
in very swift and gracefal style. 


A Massachusetts minister has preached a sermon 
about the great snow-storm of January 17, in which 
he calculates that if all the snow of that one storm 
had fallen upon the State of Massachusetts it would 
have made a monument twice as high as Bunker Hill 
Monument, and if it had all fallen upon the city of 
Roxbury it would have constituted a pile ten times 
the height of Mount Washington. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. 


By MISS ANNIE THOMAS, 
Author of ** Denis Donne,” “ Walter Goring,” “ Played 
Out,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII.— Continued. 


Berne already late for their appointment when 
they started, it was only in the order of things 
that they should be still more delayed on their 
way. rs. Lyon had a pet theory about short 
cuts. It was a theory that was not based upon 
measurement, or reason, or any thing tangible, 
but upon the slightly illogical sentence that 
‘* short cuts are often the longest.” So this day, 
when Miss Talbot gave Mr. Bathurst's address, 
and added, ** Through the Park and out at the 
Victoria Gate,” Mrs. Lyon interpolated, with 
considerable earnestness, ‘‘ZJ should say Park 
Lane.” 

‘‘ Better through the Park,” Blanche said, 
quickly, settling herself back in her seat, and try- 
ing to catch Miss Talbot’s eye, and telegraph 
something equivalent to “‘Stand to your guns” 
to her. But the worthy intention was defeated ; 
Miss Talbot looked at her chaperon and repeat- 
ed, hesitatingly— 

Through Park Lane did you say ?” 

‘* Yes, certainly, J should say.” Mrs. Lyop 
spoke affably, as became one who was victorious, 
and about the beneficial effects of whose victory 
there could be no sane doubt. Accordingly the 
order was given, and they drove through Park 
Lane, or rather did not drive through, but got 
into a block, and passed an uneventful twenty 
minutes in looking out through the carriage-win- 
dows at one of Pickford’s vans, which period of 
quiescence crushed Mrs. Lyon into an abject 
frame of mind, and rendered her specially alive 
to the vanity of all earthly joys and the transito- 
ry nature of all triumphs. 

‘* Whenever one does any thing for the best, 
one is sure to find that one had better have Ict 
things go their own way,” she remarked, by way 
of explanation, when at last they reached Mr. 
Bathurst’s house, and the two young men came 
from the studio to meet them with laughing re- 
proaches for their being so late. And somehow 
or other both girls felt the explanation to be all- 
sufficient, and the block in Park Lane a face- 
tious trifle, and every thing as pleasant as possi- 
ble, and incapable of improvement. 

She would have sought to banish or explain 
away the fact, if it had been put before her in 
so many words; but it was a fact that Blanche 
Lyon had a better feeling of equality with these 
people with whom sht had been compelled to 
come and live in a dependent position when she 
and they were in the society of Frank Bathurst, 
her cousin. She was grateful to the good-tem- 
pered, good-looking, educated, rich gentleman for 
being her relation. DoWn at the Grange, where 
she had been as kindly, conscientiously, and con- 
siderately treated as any girl (or, at any rate, 
any girl who is a governess) can be, she had still 
been aware that she was so treated by an effort 
—a tiny and admirably concealed one, certain- 
ly, but still an effort. Blanche Lyon was a girl 
to the full as practical and sensible as she was 
proud and sensitive ; and so,though she recog- 
nized this fact, she at the same time recognized 
the impossibility of its being other than it was. 
The woman who stands alone, with no apparent 


relations, w j 
xpect to be treated 
precisely in the same way as her well-surround- 
compeers. It is inevitable that there should 
be little distinctions ; and far more injustice is 
awarded (in print) to the employers than to the 
employed. The genus ‘*Governess” has been 
: . pt has been made to 
teach thousands of youn women, who would 
have accepted obscurity eir birth-right had 
they remained in their fathers’ homes, to gird 
against it as a great wrong when they find it 
their portions in the homes of people who reward 
them more or less liberally for educating their 
(the people's) children. Blanche Lyon was not 
one of this order. She was too kecnty alive to 
the perfect prépriety of the mighty svstem of 
give and take to have ever weakly wished to be 
looked upon as other than she was and was re- 
munerated for being. Nevertheless, though she 
had never felt the situation of the past to be 
other than perfectly natural and becoming, she 
did feel the superiority of that of the present. 
It was pleasant to be known as the cousin of a 
man of considerable mark in the set in which 
however good their will, she still must be reyard. 
ed as not quite one of them. It was pleasant to 
have him gladly and gallantly putting forward 
the fact of this relationship as a thing of which 
he had to be proud. It was pleasanter to know 
that she was not regarded any more as an iso- 
lated being, but rather as the mest important 
link in the great chain of events whch had made 
Frank Bathurst what he was. The old talk 
with her father, held on the subject of old Mr. 
Lyon's offer, came back vividly to her mind as 
she came into the house of ** Bathtrst's boy.” 
and knew him for the motive-power cf that 
meeting. 

She could but rejoice in him for beirg what 
he was, and (being herself) she could but: 1e- 
joice and be glad in him openly. The ‘position 
can readily be realized. She liked hin: for be- 
ing what he was, and she liked him the better 
for being it partly through her agency. In her 
rash, impulsive, chivalrous, unadvised girlish- 
ness, she had rejected the prospect which Frank 
had realized. More of the old conversation 
floated back in scraps. She had said perhaps 
‘* Bathurst’s boy might take a fancy to her,” and 
her father had said that ‘* more improbable things 
occurred frequently.” But, though she remem- 
bered this, no hope of its being the case now 
brightened the sunshine which seemed to radi- 
ate from his presence and warm her into closer 
relationship with him. It gladdened hergo her 
soul's core that he should seem taken, dazzled, 
fond of her. He was too bright and bonnie fot 
the bright bonnie woman who had uncorscious 
ly helped to shape his good fortune, not to be 
interested in his interest for her. | 

While as for him he was a man with a quick 
eye for the beautifal, with a keen appreciation 
for the sympathetic, with a catholicity uf senti- 
ment respecting the lovable, and, as Lionel Tal- 
bot had said, with the germs of inconstancy in 
him. He had had the habit of loving all that 
was lovely from his boyhood, and the habit had 
got him into more than onc bitterly-lamented 
scrape. He was musical, poetical, artistic, xs- 
thetic altogether. It was his fate to get very 
fond very often. It was his funcy to be tonch- 
ingly gentle to every pair of beautiful eyes 
and soft hands that respectively brightened and 
smpothed his path. His affections were not very 
deep; on the contrary, they were shallow, but 
they were marvelously wide. His voice always 
took a tender tone, his eyes always had a loving 
look in them when he addressed a young and 
pretty woman. . It was as natural to him that it 
should be so as that he should gather a rose with 
a careful hand, or ride a fine-mouthed horse with 
a light rein. He was no gay deceiver. His ad- 
oration was invariably thoroughly meant as long 
as itlasted. His sweet words never knew a false 
ring. His likings did not always die away when 
the object disappeared: they would lay in abey- 
ance, and would be ready to spring up greenly 
again when the object returned. And, with all 
this fickleness about them, he still thought well 
of women, believed in them as in beings who 
were infinitely purer and better than himself. 
It was a great element in his love that it never 
turned to contempt. It waned and went to 
sleep, but it never woke up disgusted with that 
it had formerly delighted in; and this must be 
added in its favor, that hitherto it had never 
fallen upon unworthy objects. 

These two young women, both beautiful, both 
well inclined to him, neither of whom he had 
known a month ago, were great sources of joy to 
him just now. He was not a man to make plans 
and lay schemes. He took things as they came, 
and brightened them generally by his own way 
of looking at them. But Trixy Talbot and 
Blanche Lyon needed no adventitious brighten- 
ing; without it they dazzled him quite sufficient- 


"re was hard to say which of the two young 
men was the master of the house, so each girl 
had the satisfaction of feeling that she was the 
guest of a brother or a cousin especially. There 
was 9 brief discussion—a good-humored dissen- 
sion as to which should be done honor to first, 
the pictures or the luncheon. The first place 
was given to the latter eventually; and Blanche 
sat next to Frank Bathurst, and was made much 
of by him, because she made it easy for him to 
make much of her, by being entirely unfettered 
in her own manners; and Trixy's sparkling 
wine might have been verjuice in consequence. 
For it is a fact that Miss Talbot was very much 
in love with the one who acted so thoroughly up 
to the poet's advice to young men: ‘*Gather ye 
roses while ye may ;” and J, as her historian, 
refuse to treat it as essential to the art whicli 1s 


= her before you, that good and unassaila- 
| le reasons for the love be given. They are no! 
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se in real life; they are not asked for. A | have been describing felt that, if they had known 


<hallow substitute for the ‘*reason why” is of- 
fered occasionally by well-meaning people, who 
like to explain natural laws without in the faint- 
est degree comprehending their deep significance. 
When a marriage comes off, and all looks fair and 
-mooth before the newly-united pair, excellent 
eoynding solutions of the mystery of their love 
are freely offered. They were born in the same 
oounty; or they both had a well-marked prefer- 
ence for the melodrama over the burlesque of 
life: or they both liked the same books, or par- 
<on, or made-dishes, or some -other admirable 
regRon for wedding. But no one ever stands 
forth as champion for the sufficiency of the causes 
which brought about the love between people 
who make each other miserable by falling away 
before marriage. The event is allowed to make 
all the difference; and that is wisdom and dis- 
-vetion if the ring be won, which is forward folly 
if it be not. 

Therefore, for a while, Trixy Talbot must stand 
accused of the latter offense; for, without hav- 
ing any excellent reasons to give, she had found 
Frank Bathurst's winning words and Jooks irre- 
<istible to the point of falling in love with him. 
Desperately in love—so desperately that all her 
.weet armor of self-possession and affected un- 
consciousness of his admiration failed her. She 
hung upon his accents in a way that made her 
seem absent and stupid; she thrilled to the touch 
of his hand in a way that made her afraid to re- 
sign hers to his clasp when others were by; she 
wearied for his words when he was silent, for his 
meaning when he spoke; she was vaguely jeal- 
ous of every unknown woman upon whom his 
soft glances might have fallen in the past; she 
was painfully, pitiably “alive to the fact of his 
having taken no greater trouble to make her 
these things than he took probably with every 
woman who pleased his taste. She was keenly 
conscious of having a formidable rival in Blanche, 
if Blanche chose to rival her; and how could 
Blanche **but choose, with such cause for rival- 
rv?” she asked herself, in her impassioned in- 
fatuation. In fact, she was entirely in love, and 
so at a disadvantage, She felt sick under all 
the sudden alternations of unfounded hopes and 
despairs which assailed her, as Frank Bathurst 
was gallant and gay to herself or to his beauti- 
ful cousin. She shrank from the thought of the 
parting that would inevitably come when they 
had looked at the pictures and it would be time 
to go home to dinner. She was feverishly im- 
patient for a new move to be made every mo- 
ment. Her heart went up absurdly high when 
he beat down to lament her lack of appetite in 
low tones, coming round to the back of her chair 
to do it, and so seeming to make her comfort 
peculiarly his own. It (her heart) went down, 
equally without good cause, when he left her 
and returned to his place by Blanche ; for Miss 
Lyon's hand was on the table, twirling a rose 
about, and the handsome young host put his 
own upon it gently, as he impressively offered 
his cousin something that she did not want. And 
Blanche, whose hand staid steady under the 
iouch—Blanche, whose. brilliant eyes met the 
tery warmly admiring glance of his quite coolly 
-——Blanche, who was so little affected by his low 
tones as to answer them in loud ones—became, 
ilespite her beauty, a horrible object in poor 
Trixy Talbot’s eyes—those sweet violet eyes that 
ached when Mr. Frank Bathurst used little se- 
ductive tones and airs and gestures in commend- 
ing the claret to the new beauty, to whom it was 
meet and right and his bounden dity to show 
such homage, since she was his cousin. 

Not that he was at all off with the compara- 
tively old love whose figure he had sketched in 
for ** Venus” in the picture, the second subject 
from ‘** Tannhiauser,” which had rather put the 
first in the back-ground. He liked being sweet 
to them both; he would have been amiably 
charmed by their both being sweet to him in 
return. He was gifted with such a mighty fund 
of fondness that he could not resist nourishing 
all the attractive recipients of the quality who 
came in his way. It came so easy to him to 
love, to be very much fascinated, and be just a 
little thrown out of gear, and even a little sleep- 
less about more than one woman at a time, that 
he gave no thought to Miss Talbot being in the 
least uncomfortable, or having cause to be so. 
There had been soft pleasure to him in feeling 
sure that she had found it pleasant to have him 
standing by her chair, anxious to tend upon her, 
earnest in waiting on her. There had been 
equally soft pleasure to him in taking Blanche’s 
small hand in his, when the occasion scarcely 
called for the act; in feeling how slender and 
smooth it was, and how delicate it looked rest- 
ing there in his clasp; and, as he never denied 
limself any pleasure that might be his harmless- 
lv, he took these, and enjoyed, and was grateful 
! rthem, like the sinless sensualist he was. And 
lrixy Talbot saw that he did the one and was 
the other, and still loved him desperately. 

It has been brought as a reproach against 
modern fiction that a good deal of the action 
takes place at, and a good deal of the interest is 
made to centre in, the dinner-table. In the face 
of this reproach it must be declared that no se- 
questered sylvan glade, no moon-lighted cathe- 
dral cloisters, no whirling waltz, no number of 
village rambles with **the object” in the cause 
“' “being good to the poor,” can ripen the sen- 
iments which are the bricks and mortar of all 
novels more swiftly and surely than does the 
ell-selected and carefully-furnished hospitable 
noard, People are apt to get very near to each 
m ga by hearts and minds (when the guests and 
VS are young, especially); all try to be at 

clr best; and it stands to reason that men and 


“omen at their best are considerably more at- } anil expense about this studio, 


ms to one another than at any other time.(| 
; vwers and wine, and wit and beauty—and, in 
'€ present case, the unusualness of the thing— 


ought to work, and do work. The little party I 


each other from childhood, they could not have 
known each other better, or liked each other 
more than they did under existing circumstances, 
when they rose at length to go and look at the 
pictures. 

*“By-the-way, I left my model when I came 
to meet you,” Frank Bathurst said to Miss Lyon, 
as, with her by his side, he led the way to his 
studio. Then he went on to tell her what a won- 
derful effect Lionel had succeeded in producing 
with the representation of waves alone. ‘‘ He’s 
by way of being a genius: there’s not a boat, or 
a gull, or a light-honse, or any thing but water 
on ltis canvas; and still you get pulled up before 
it. ” 

When he paid that tribute to his friend's tal- 
ent Blanche felt that there must be an immense 
dea! in Frank Bathurst. She rendered up her 
hand to him with delightful readiness, as he of- 
fererl to help her over the threshold, and then 
down the flight of steps which came between the 
back and front part of his studio; and she spoke 
out her admiration for his “‘ Battle of the Bards” 
with: hearty eloquence when they paused before 
it. 

‘* Now I want to show Miss Talbot something,” 
he exclaimed, impatiently, as he saw Beatrix 
walking on with her brother; “‘I hope that fel- 
low’ won't point it out to her first.” 

**Go and stop his doing so,” Blanche said, 
quickly. And Mr. Bathurst took her advice; 
and presently Lionel Talbot came and joined 
ay Lyon, leaving his sister very happy by the 


‘There is a good deal of spirit in that,” Blanche 
said, waving her hand at large toward the huge 
canwas whereon *‘ Tannhauser” was depicted, in 
the midst of a well-dressed mob, giving vent to 
the defiance : 

“Grim bards of love who nothing know, 
Now ends the unequal fight between us 
Dare as I dared! to Hoérsel g« 
And taste love on the lips of Venus.” 

‘* A great deal of spirit,” she repeated, feeling 
at the moment utterly unable to offer any other 
art criticism. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I wish Bathurst would 
work at it, instead of wasting his time on the 
other one.” 

“ What is the other one?” 

** Come and sec it.” 

“No, no,”’ she said, as she glanced in the di- 
rection he would have taken, and saw her mo- 
ther in mid-distance, and Miss Talbot and Mr. 
Bathurst further on: ‘‘ I want to see yours first.” 

“ Then come and look at it.” And he led her 
to the other end of the long studio; and they 
stoed alone before the waves that had steeped 
his mind in admiration for their wild beauty 
long ago on the Cornish coast. 

She stood in silence for a while, not only averse 
to, but incapable now of offering an opinion, re- 
speeting the painting the more for his being the 
paiater of it, and the painter the more for the 
painting being his. Letting her admiration for 
both react upon each other, in fact, with a sub- 
tlety that women often employ in like cases. 

** What are you going to call it?” she asked, 
at length, abruptly. 

‘Frank Bathurst suggests as a motto for the 
Academy catalogue, ‘What are the wild waves 
saying ?’ do you like it?” 

“* Yes—were you alone when you got to lové 
those waves ?”’ 

* Quite alone,” he replied; and then as she 
almost seemed to sigh in relief as she looked 
up at him, he repeated more emphatically still, 
** Quite alone.” 

If he had repeated the words a dozen times 
she'would not have been satiated with the sound 
of them, but would have cried in her heart, 
‘¢ That strain again? it hath a dying fall.” It 
was music to her, sweet, full, rich, sufficient. 
Music to her, that assurance he gave her that 
the wild waves said nothing to him of one whom 
he had loved and looked upon when he loved and 
looked upon them. She was quite contented 
with that implied assurance — quite charmed 
with the fitness of the motto—quite satisfied with 
what the “‘wild waves were saying,” and quite. 
oblivious of Frank Bathurst. Beatrix Talbot's 
impulse toward Lionel had been a true one; her 
brother was her best friend. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE DAPHNE. 


‘THERE Was & conservatory at the garden end 
of the studio. At least it had been a conserva- 
tory, but was now cleared of its plants and occu- 
pied by a dais for the models to pose upon. 
Frem one end of this part of the studio a spiral 
staircase led up to an observatory on the leads, 
where a delightful view, consisting of a bit of 
Bayswater and a slice of Kensington Gardens, 
could be had. Up this staircase the four young 
peaple walked after a time, leaving Mrs. Lyon 
(who had been more engrossed by the lay figures 
than any thing else) to follow at her leisure. 

“ Story” the waves had ‘‘none to tell” to her. 
** Venus” on the mountain made her uncomfort- 
able, and brought back all her doubts as to the 
wisdom of having come here; and the “spirit- 
ed” composition of the Battle of\the Bards 
seemed to her simply a representation of an in- 
fernal orgie. But she took a calm pleasure in 
examining the magnified doll, and trying how 
its joints worked; thus innocently destroying 
some folds in the drapery which Frank had spent 
a long time in arranging that morning. 

‘*A nice room wasted—entirely wasted,” she 
said to herself, as she surveyed the studio. 
Frank Bathurst had been at considerable trouble 
He had first had 
twp rooms on the ground-floor thrown into one, 

then he had put up a groined and vaulted 
oak ceiling, thus spoiling the rooms above it. 
It had a richly-colored window at one end; pome- 


| granate - hued curtains of soft sweeping velvet 


fell in full folds from ceiling to floor. It was 
enriched with oak carvings, with ebony brackets 
and bronzes; with perfect casts from perfect 
originals, with rare old glass, with a deeply-em- 
bossed. shield resting on some sort of stand of 
metal in which Quintin Matsys had had a hand. 
‘The sunlight, what there was of it on that win- 
ter’s day, fell npon the floor in broad rich masses; 
the shadows laid in unbroken grand depths ; 
there was nothing slight, nothing pale, nothing 
pucrile about the room, and Mrs. Lyon deemed 
it very dull. | : 

She had been uncertain whether to go with 
them when they went up on the leads or to stay 
behind. While revolving the uncertainty in her 
mind, their voices sounded faintly in what seem- 
ed the far distance to her? and at the same time 
a tall, curiously-carved screen, drawn across in 
such a way as almost to cut off a corner of the 
room, caught her attention. So, with an em- 
phatically-worded observation on the folly of 
people taking so many unnecessary steps to see 
so little as could be seen from the top of a house 
in Bayswater, Mrs. Lyon walked toward the 
screen, and proceeded to curiously inspect it. 

It was an elaborate piece of workmanship, 
modern, perfectly artistic in proportion, and 
delicate in detail. ‘Titania, Oberon, and Puck 
wreathing themselves and each other in fancifal 
garlands in the centre, and wood-nymphs and 
satyrs doing nothing remarkable at the sides. 
‘* A nicely-grained piece of wood spoiled !” Mrs. 
Lyon thought, as she put her hand .upon it to 
see whether the dimness came from dust or not 
(in order that she might do a good turn to the 
helpless gentlemen who owned it, by denouncing 
the dusty proclivities of their house-maid). She 
put her hand upon it; the screen turned easily 
on a swivel at the lightest touch, and it revolved, 
leaving the corner exposed. rs. Lyon uttered 
a little cry of mingled horror and virtuous satis- 
faction at having unearthed the cause of it, for 
there, in a large arm-chair, her head thrown 
back upon the “‘ velvet violet lining,” a pretty 
yellow-haired girl lay sleeping. 

The girl and all the accessories were so pretty 
that most people would have been content to keep 
silence, and look on the scene as one of the fair 
sights in life which, perfect in themselves, may 
be suffered to pass by unquestioned. But Mrs. 
Lyon liked to grapple with difficulties that were 
not—loved to defend what was not assailed, de- 
lighted in putting things straight before they 
were crooked. ‘I canscarcely believe my eyes,” 
she exclaimed, believing them thoroughly the 
while, and quite ready to do battle in the cause 
of their trustworthiness, should any one hint at 
optical delusion. ‘‘I can scarcely believe my 
eyes; young woman, this is shameless!” 

The girl, who had opened her eyes at the first 
sound, sat up at the last words and suppressed a 
yawn. She was dressed in a costume for which 
Mrs. Lyon had no precedent, though Frank 
Bathurst had given much thought and consider- 
ation to it; and on her bright yellow-haired 
head she had a little cap of black velvet, border- 
ed with seed pearls. In fact, she was the model 
for the “ princess” for whose heart and hand the 
bards were singing; and she had fallen asleep 
after waiting a long time for Mr. Bathurst, and 
now she woke up, startled and rather cross. 

“This is shameless,” Mrs. Lyon repeated ; 
and the girl, thinking she was being rebuked for 
drowsiness, being indeed guiltless of every other 
offense, waxed petulant with the old lady who 
came instead of the smiling, handsome, agree- 
able. gentleman whom she (the model) had ex- 
pected to see. She was a pretty girl, and her 
beauty was very much in favor that year; accord- 
ingly her time was fully occupied, and she was 
getting into the habit of giving herself little airs 
of conferring a favor when she kept an appoint- 
ment. Moreover, she was a good deal admired 
in a certain dance in one of the pantomimes, for 
she joined the profession of ballet-girl to that of 
model. On the whole, it will readily be surmised 
that she was not likely to be meek under the re- 
proof of Mrs. Lyon. 

‘‘Then he should have come back,” she re- 
torted, on the supposition that she had been 
wanted and missed while she had been sleeping. 
And she pushed her bright yellow hair out of 
her eyes and glanced up defiantly, instead of 
being crushed to the ground, as Mr& Lyon had 
half anticipated seeing her. 

‘‘He should have come back!” Mrs. Lyon 
repeated the words in sheer amazement at their 
audacity. ‘* He” was her remofe relation, ‘* he” 
might be good enough to marry Blanche, if no 
awful discoveries were made; and this ‘‘ minx,” 
as she called the popular model in her wrath, 
dared to speak of him thus familiarly. 

‘*It’s too late for any thing now, so I shall 
go,” the girl said, rising up and casting a glance 
toward the darkening shadows that were falling 
over the dais where she had sat a princess in the 
morning; then the stream of Mrs. Lyon’s vir- 
tuous eloquence burst the banks of astonishment 
and indignation, and she poured forth a flood of 
words that were utterly incomprehensible, but 
at the same time intensely aggravating to the 
model. 

“Too late! lost! lost! unhappy creature !” 

“Oh! it’s not of such consequence as that,” 
the girl interrupted, hastily tossing her head ; 
then she added comething relative to Mr. Bath- 
urst missing her irore than she should him—a 
statement which ca. ed Mrs. Lyon to tremble 
and pronounce the w 4 ‘‘abandoned” under 
her breath. | 

As the girl leisurely pu “ff the jacket and 
tunic and velvet cap of royalty, »nd inducted her- 
self into the bonnet and mantik of this period, 
Mrs. Lyon gazed at her, and: maav »>rofound re- 
flections to herself on the callousness hich could 
be so unmoved under detection, and the frivolity 
which could attempt to disguise vice in fanciful 
splendor. Then she thought that it would be a 


good thing to remove this fair young rock on 
which he might split out of reach of temptation 
—at any rate out of reach of Mr. Frank Bath- 
urst; and then she calculated the cost of the 
charitable act, and wondered whether she had 
money cnough in her pocket to do 1°, before the 
oung people came down from the roof of the 
ouse. 

** If yowsyould alter your mode of life I might 
assist you,” she began, drawing out her purse ; 
and the girl, who was adjusting the bows ¢f her 
bonnet-strings with great care before she went 
out, stared at Mrs. Lyon, as if that lady was be- 
yond her comprehension, as indeed she was. 

** Alter my mode of life? not on any account, 
thank you;” then she thought of her ‘Terpsicho- 
rean triumphs, and determined to very much 
dazzle the old lady. ‘‘ Do you know who I am?” 
she asked; and Mrs. Lyon looking a horrer- 
stricken negative at once, the girl went on glib- 
ly: ** I’m Miss Rosalie St. Clair, there—good- 
morning,” and walked out, happily unconscious 
. the meaningless sound that name had for Mrs. 

yon. 

The skirmish had been sharp, but brief. Mrs. 
Lyon had almost a feeling of trinmph when she 
reflected on how quickly she had, as she thonght, 
routed the fair invader. Now the danger-had 
departed, she began to make many hazy but 
comforting conjectures respecting it. After all, 
it might not be Mr. Bathurst whom the girl had 
spoken of as ‘‘he.” Mr. Lionel Talbot was very 
quiet ; but—ah! it looked bad—very bad. She 
remembered now that he had eaten no lunch- 
eon.. At this juncture she remembered that the 
girl had used Mr. Bathurst’s name, which proved 
him the offender. ‘‘I declare one had better be 
in a lion's den at once,” she murmured, pathetic- 
ally, ‘and then one would know what one was 
about.”” Then she fell to softly bewailing the com- 
bination of circumstances which had branght, her 
into this difficulty, and wondered whether she 
had better tell Mr. Talbot about it, and wonder- 
ed what Blanche would say now (Blanche being 
quite innocent of all former thought or specch 
on the subject), and “‘ hoped Miss Talbot would 
listen to advice another time” (not that any had 
been offered to poor Trixy), and was altogether 
hopeless and helpless, and overcome by a sense 
of responsibility. 

‘*What could they be doing up on the leads 
all this time?” ‘The leads, in Mrs. Lyon's im- 
agination, was a place of gruesome horror, slip- 
pery, flat, with no parapet. She wished that 
she had gone up with them. She wished she 
had not let them go up at all. She wished that 
she could put old heads on young shoulders 
(this last wish not being weakened’ by the faint- 


est doubt as to the great superiority of her own - 


over every other head belonging to the party). 
She wished that they had all staid at home, and 
that Mrs. Sutfon had come with them, ind a 
great many more totally irreconcilabie things. 

Meantime those on the house-top had b:en se 
happy, so entirely unconscious of the car* and 
care, the tumult and the strife that was raging 
at the foot of the spiral staircase. » There was a 
giass erection on the leads—an eminent photog- 
rapher had lived there before Mr. Bathurst took 
the house—and under this glass they stood about 
and were happy. 

Very happy, on the whole, all of them; though 
Beatrix Talbot went up and came down in her 
spirits in the sharp, sudden, unreasoning way 
that is specially symptomatic of the disease un- 
der which she labored. ‘The very manner and 
the very looks which won her more and more, 
which drew her nearer, and made Frank Bath- 
urst dearer t» her, became so many sources of 
irritation to Trixy Talbot. She had reached 
the stage when a vague feeling of the loved one 
being unjust is born. He had it in his power to 
make her so supremely bhappy—to exalt ber, she 
fondly believed, above all women—by telling her 
and all the world that he loved her, and he did 
not avail himself of it. She would have dis- 
avowed the feeling, had it been placed before her 
in the bald, cold words I have used. She would 
have disowned all connection with it, and proba- 
bly have declared it to be unwomanly, forward, 
and vain; and she would have tried to believe 
that she meant what she professed, and taken 
herself sharply to task for venturing to love be- 
fére ‘‘the object” had asked for her formally in 
holy matrimony; and all the time would have 
gone on fretting and loving, and being happy 
and miserable, as it is, and has been, and ever 


shall be. 
\ Bus seme ho had it in his power to make 
h ipremely blessed, and did not seem at all 


likely to do it, she took the good the gods gave, 
and was grateful. It was something, in default 
of security of passing her life in the sun of his 
presence, to be warmed by his smiles; and he 
was no niggard of these, giving them lavishly 
when he was pleased—and he was always pleased 
when pretty women were by, especially if they 
liked him. Their beauty and his pleasure in it 
reacted upon each other. The better pleased 
they were with him the prettier they looked ; 
and the prettier they looked the better pleased 
he was with them. It was a charmed circle, 
and Frank Bathurst delighted in drawmg it 
closer and in strengthening it: and generully, 
in gathering his roses while he might—while 
they grew well within reach, where he could 
gather them easily—there was no charm in dif- 
ficulty to him. 
“If she slight me when I woo, 
I will scorn and let ber go,” 

he would carol gayly, on the smallest sign of 
coyness—it needed not to be coldness” —mak- 
ing itself manifest in the demeanor of the Cyn- 
thia of the minute. Indeed, now it. was only 


Blanche Lyon’s more openly-shown pleasure in — 


his society that was swaving him slightly. from 
Miss Talbot. According to his gay, bright, prac- 
tical creed, life was too short to waste onc hour 
of it in looking for any body's 
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SATIATED WITH THE SOUND OF THEM.” 


The frankly-expressed joy, the readily-vouch- 
safed sympathy, the open preference, were so 
many tributes to his vanity—and his vanity was 
great. It was so glancingand sunny that Blanche, 
who to a certain extent appreciated it already, 
saw in it nothing to resent or regret, and so 


. fed it a litthe—** pandered to it,” Trixy Talbot 


termed it, in her anger; for Trixy felt the vanity. 
would be a permanent rival to her—and still 
would not have bad the smallest change made 
in the man who was vain. He was a genuine 
** source of joy and woe” to Miss Talbot, but he 
was a source of joy pure and simple to Blanche 
Lyon, and she showed him that he was this; 
and so he took the turning that should eventual- 
ly lead him into error. 

Mrs. Sutton had been compelled to remain 
away, by reason of a very unforeseen and inop- 
portune event, which will be duly chronicled. 
It was an event that caused her a good deal of 
savage sorrow, and the sole balm she could find 
for the wound was, that the ‘‘ affair would be a 
failure without her.” She felt quite convinced 
in her acute mind that Mrs. Lyon would, by some 
over-anxiety or misapprehension, mar the “ fair 
form of festal day;” and she was gently pleased 
thereat, after the fashion of Marian. If in fancy 
she could have seen the quartette upon the leads, 
the ground would have been very much cut from 
under her feet. 

It would be difficult to define the ingredients 
which went to the composition of their ecstatic 
satisfaction that day.. It always is difficult to 
ascertain what makes people who are in love so 
superbly satisfied with each other; for they are 
rarely brilliant or at ease under the circum- 
stances. But this difficulty does not do away 
with the fact of their being so. 

Frank Bathurst, in reality the most thought- 
Jess of the party, knew quite well why he liked 
it. Those two girls, with their lovely faces, 
good figures, and gracefully-falling draperies, 
alone would have been enough for him. But 
he had another source of pleasure. Lionel Tal- 
bot and he were attached to one another. A 
good deal of boyish enthusiasin mingled itself 
with a good deal of genuine affection. Frank 
respected Lionel, valued his opinion, especially 
when it coincided with his (Frank’s)own. They 
had the spirit of comradeship upon them strong- 
ly, and it pleased Frank that they should be to- 
gether. When it happened so, Mr. Bathurst 
liked to have his taste fur beauty and grace and 
fascination indorsed by his friend. When his 
friend could not indorse it, it must in honesty be 
added that Frank was perfectly resigned. But 
in this case it was palpable that their tastes 
matched ; and Frank was not at all jealous, but 
magnanimous, as became him—gruacious in call- 


ing Trixy’s attention to the graceful bearing of | 


the other pair leaning against one of the sup- 


ports of the glass wall«x—nobly indifferent to the 


fact of Blanche lowering her voice to a tenderer 
tone when she addressed Lionel than Mr. Bath- 
arst had ever heard her use to himself. 


‘STen’t it strange that we should al] have 
come together? was just going to ask you 
how you thoneht you would like my cousin, 


Miss Talbot, for- 
getting that she 
is my cousin, and 
that mustn’t 
express curiosity 
about her.” 

‘‘But you may 
—to me at least ; 
and I think I like 
her very, very 
much,” Trixy re- 
plied, with a little 
more earnestness 
than she would 
have employed if 
she had thought 
so. ‘**Won by 
beauty’— we are 
all liable to be 
that, you know, 
Mr. Bathurst.” 

Yes—and she 
has beauty—mar- 
velous beauty,”* he 
answered, warm- 
ing to his topic at 
once. ‘*Look at 
her hands—I think 
they’re the sweet- 
est little hands I 
ever saw.” 

Trixy assented. 
Her own hands 
were equally pret- 


ty; but it. 


scarcely her place 
to call his atgen- 
tion to this fact.— 
‘¢ And her head !”’ 
he went on, ani- 
matedly. ‘* There 
is something won- 
derfully taking in 
the turn of her 
head—a way I 
never saw in any 
other woman. - Do 
you notice it ?” 
He turned a 
questioning glance 


toward ‘Trixy as. 


he spoke. She 
had fixed her eyes 
steadfastly on the 
girl she believed 
to be her rival— 
her lashes were 
leveled, not low- 
ered —her brow 
was bent painful- 
ly, and her lips 
were a little more 
compressed than 
was usual. Alto- 
gether there wasa 
look of sud, yearn- 
ing interest in that 
leve-franght fave 


that stirred some fibres in his heart. She was 
as beautiful as Blanche —quite as beautiful ; 
and she had this brief advantage, that Blanche 
was engaged with some one else; at the moment, 
and she (Trixy) was not. He felt all sorts of 
compliments to her on the spot, and longed to 
pay one without seeming abrupt. = 

‘His diffidence about it served him in good 
stead ; for ‘I'rixy marked it, and felt it to be the 
most graceful one he could have paid her. ‘ Mrs. 
Lyon's patience will be exhausted,” she ex- 
claimed, blushing a little. ‘‘ We are forgetting 
the time altogether. Will you ask Miss Lyon to 
come down ?” As he moved to ask Miss Lyon 
“to come down,” a bit of daphne he had worn 
in his coat fell to the ground. ‘They all moved 
in close together. Blanche Lyon dropped her 
glove,:and herself stooped to pick it up; and 
when Mr. Bathurst, the last of the party to de- 
scend, looked for it, the daphne was gone. The 
color rose even to his brow, and he turned a care- 
less ear to the sour tones with which Mrs. Lyon 
met her daughter, and indirectly reproached 
them all for having been so long. 

Presently they separated, the ladies going back 
in bleak silence to Victoria Street, and the two 
men driving up to their club. Almost for the 
first time in his life Frank Bathurst was glad of 
the excuse his spirited horses gave him of con- 
centrating his attention on them, to the neglect 
of Lionel Talbot, who sat by his side. He had 
never seen Lionel so completely resign himself 
to the charm of any woman's society as he had 
this day resigned himself to that of Miss Lyon. 
He (Frank Bathurst? had been void of all act- 
ive feeling on the subject at the time—all fcel- 
ing save that of pleasure at seeing his friend 
pleased. But now !—he had seen Blanche bend 
down for the fallen glove ; and he rejoiced more 
in the loss of his daphne than he had done in 
jits possession. 


=! 


TEMPERANCE MOVEMENTS. 


Tue advocates of total abstinence from intox- 

_ icating drinks have lately been encouraged by a 
revival of interest in the cause. A Congressional 
Temperance Society was lately started under un- 
usually encouraging aspects at Washington. In 
several cities at the West and Southwest numer- 
ous new associations have lately been formed. 
The New York Legislature is considering the 
propriety and wisdom of extending the Excise 
Law of this city to all parts of the State; and 
the New Jersey Legislature has already adopted 
it.. The New York State Temperance Society 


met in Convention at Albany on March 20, ev- 
county in the State being fully represented. 
e reports from all quarters show the rapid 
progress of temperance; and the new interest 


every where manifested in the cause leads one to 
reflect that, after all, the ‘* Maine Law’ is not to 
prove a decided failure. 

We give in this connection a picture of inter- 
est to all engaged in the temperance movements, 


the movement, has lately died (February 20 
1867) at an advanced age. Dr. CLarx was born 
in 1778 in Northampton, Massachusetts, but be- 


gan his labors in the cause of temperance in 1806 


in Moreau, Saratoga County, New York. He, 
with other physicians, procured the passage of a 
law incorporating the State Medical Society and 
authorizing county medical societies. Previous 
to that time medical practitioners had been |i- - 
censed by the county courts. In 1808 he com- 
menced moving to organize a temperance soci- 
ety, his next effort being made at a term of the - 
county coirt. He finally succeeded iy organ- 
izing a society in his own town composed of the 
leading citizens. The first meeting was held at 
the tavern of Mr. Peter-L. Mawney, a picture 
of which we give. It was torn down in 1852, It 
was not until the 20th of April, 1808. that the first 
society was fully organized under the name of 
the ** Moreau and Northumberland Temperance 
Society.” In 1820 Dr. CrarK was a member 
of the State Legislature, and in 1848 he was ones 
of the Electors of President and Vice-President 
who cast the vote of this State for TayLor and 
and FILLMORE. 

Rev. Lesspevs ArMstrRoNG, who acted with 
Dr. CLARK in the first meetings, and was one of 
the committee to draft the constitution, was born 
November 23, 1775, in Bedford, Westchester 
County, New York, and removed with his pa- 
rents to Ballston, Saratoga County, in 1783. In 
1804 he was installed as pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Northumberland, and in 1808 co- 
operated with Mr. CLarx in organizing the first 
temperance society. He continued to preach un- 
til within a few years of his death, which occurred 
only a few years since. 

ARDNER STOW was a law student in the 
office of a Mr. Weston in Sandy Hill, across the 
river from Moreau, in 1808, when he joined Dr. 
CLARK’s temperance society. He afterward re- 
moved to Troy, and became one of the leading 
lawyers of that city, where he died in 1866. 

James Mort, who still survives his early com- 
rades, is a Quaker. He was bosn in Dutchess 
County, New York, in 1783. He removed to 
Moreau in 1807, and the following year assisted 
in organizing the Temperance Society. He is a 
farmer, and has held various town offices. 


THE ORIGINAL TEMPRRANCE ADVOCATES IN NEW YoRK. 


—. = = James Mort, the originators of temperance so- 
= = \ in which they held their first temperance meet. 
' ip \\ ing. Additional interest is given these pictures 
rom the fact that Dr. CLaRK. the prince 
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AT TWILIGHT. 


We sit in the twilight—May and I— - 
In the cozy cld oak window-seat, 
Whilé the soft light dies in the western sky 
And sounds grow faint in the village street. 
‘Tis the gentle close of an April day; 
Through the open window strays the breeze, 
Sweet with the kisses snatched at play 
From the blushing buds of the apple-trees. 


We are talking softly of the past— 

1 have been abroad a year or more— 
And I tell of the spell around me cast 

In all my wanderings to and fro; 
That ‘neath the skies of Italy, 

And mid the lovely hills of Spain, 
My heart was yearning ever to see 

A pair of violet eyes again! 


There are snow-drops clustered on her breast, 
For a bunch of which I gently plead ; 


And I try while to my lips they're pressed 


The thonghts of the donor fair to read. 
E’en in the dim light I can see 

On her cheek the dawning of the red, 
Where mid the lilies’ purity / 

A crimson rose uplifts its head. 


‘‘These buds are emblems of hope, fair May, 
Do they bear to me this message sweet? 
I have, sought your side this eve to lay 
A}l my heart’s treasures at your feet. 
Come, make your home in my loving heart, 
Fill high life’s cup with love's rich wine! 
Ol, say that on earth no more we part— 
That, for aye and aye, ypu will be mine!” 


We sit in the twilight—May and I— 
In the cozy old oak window-seat, 
While the soft light dies in the western sky 
And sounds grow faint in the village street. 
‘Tis dusk without, but ne’er did shine 
In my heart such golden beams of rest; 
Rare violet eves look up to mine 
From a fair face pillowed on my breast! 


A GHOST STORY. 


Waoat gnaint weird stories about ghosts or spirits 
come across one every now and then, at the most nn- 
likely times; stories so utterly dissimilar that it is 
quite impossible to generalize from them. 

Sometimes the chost is seen in the conventional 
white sheet; more ofien it does not appear at all, but 
is only heard; a ghostly-footfall echoes on the stairs, 
@ Wailing cry outside the window rouses the sleeper ; 
sometimes only part of a form appears, as when, in 
one weil-known family, a ghastly head, white, wet, 
dripping with biood, is seen, or said to bi seen, before 
a death: at other times, as in the last ; host story I 
heard, which I am just going to write down, the ghost 
sticks pertinacionely to the same room, in the same 
dress, and mutters the same words. 

This is the stury, as told to me by an old friend. 

‘‘] was staying,” so he said, “at an old place called 
Graszarth Hall, in the north of Yorkshire. 

‘*We were chatting one evening after dinner, in the 
long summer days, just before the candles were brought 
in, and somehow or other the talk turned on ghosts, 
and I said to my host, ‘Surely there must be some 
ghost story connected with an old place like this." 

“He said there was a story, that a ghost was said to 
have been seen years ago, belonging to the days of the 
old extinet family of Grasgarth, the former possessors 
of the place. It was an old Jacobite family, and at the 
time of the rebellion of 1745 had been reduced to two 
twin brothers: the eldest by half an hour, Sir Hugh, 
being a strong Jacobite, the younger, James, a cau- 
tious Hanoverian. 

** Well, the rebellion of 45 came, and Sir Hngh was 
at first with great difficulty kept quiet; but then ar- 
rived‘the news of Prestonpans, of the march into En- 
gland, the entry into Manchester. 

‘bis last news came one evening, when the broth- 
ers were sitting over their wine, and with it came a 
letter from the Prince himself, reckoning on the un- 
doubted loyalty of the Grasgarths to come at once to 
his help with every man they could muster. 

“‘Sir Hugh could contain himself no longer, but 
fwore that nothing should stop him from setting out, 
the very next day, to help his rightful prince, at the 
bead of every man on his estate. 

‘“James eutreated, expostulated, all in vain: Sir 
Hugi was determined, and the last thing the servants 
eaw of them that night was, Sir Hugh reeling up stairs, 
very druvk, trying to sing a Jacobite stave; James 
following, not so drunk, but much excited, expostulat- 
ing Joudty, and declaring that he would not allow his 
brother to rnin the family by committing himself to a 
cau-e which could not possibly succeed. 

‘* Tie next morning there were no signs of either of 
the brothers; the servants waited till the afternoon, 
then they knocked at James's door. There was no 
auswer. They opened ‘the door; there was neone in 
the room, and there had been no one in the room dur- 

ing the night: they knocked at Sir Hugh's door; there 
vas DO anewer, and the door was locked. They wait- 
pd till evening, and then broke open the door, and 
there they saw Sir Hugh lying on the floor, dead and 
cold, with a jagged wound in the head, while James 
Was crouching in an old arm-chair, with his eyes fixed 
on vacancy, mad, muttering: ‘1 did not do it.’ 

“There wae bluod on the floor, and congealed blood 
ov the sharp corner of the marble chjmney-piece. 

“James never recovered; and no explanation of Sir 
Hugh's death was obtained ; but it was generally sup- 
pored that the brotbers, both intoxicated, came from 
words to blows, that Sir Hugh staggered back, tripped 
up, struck his head ogainst the sharp corner of the 
chimney-piece, and so died. 

‘Whatever the real story was, the place was sold, 


, for James died mad; and the family of the Grasgarths 


became extinct.” 
**So I suppose,” I said, “that you went to bed with 


your bead full of this horrible story, and dreamed that 
you saw a ghost?” 


“No,” said my friend, “I slept that night as well as 
ever I did in my Hfe; and forgot all about the story ; 
but a week afterward my room was changed to one in 
the older ‘part of the building. I went to bed think- 
ing of nothing less than of ghosts, and fell asleep at 
once, for I was very tired, having had a hard day's 
fishing. 

“aler I had slept about an hour I woke up, cold 
and shivering, though there was a fire in the room. 

‘* The fire-place was an old open one; there was a 
high marble chimney-piece; on the side opposite to 
me was an old arm-chair; the fire was just going out, 
flickering up sometimes for a moment into a bright 
glare, then dying down again. I was still half asleep, 
and turned lazily round to the light, such as it was, as 
sleepy people do; something odd and new seemed 
there, and I woke up thoroughly. 

‘IT looked bard across to the fire again, and rubbed 
my eyes to assure myself I was really awake. Aman 
was sitting in the arm-chair; his face was white and 
ghastly, so much I could see; he had on a full wig, 
with long, formal curls; and a sudden flare up the 
grate.showed me his embroidered coat, long-flapped 
waistcoat, and knee-breeches ; his lips moved, and his 
lower jaw worked convulsively. 

‘“‘T called out to him, asking what on earth he was 
doing there. There was no answer, and the fire sud- 
denly went nearly out; I called again; there was no 
answer still: I waited a few moments, but then the fire 
blazed up anew, and showed me the figure, no longer 
sitting in the chair, but leaning against the mantle- 
piece, looking down into the fire. 

‘* And now I thought I could see throngh the figure, 
but not distinctly, for he was between me and the seat 
of the chair; and while I could see its ‘back plainly I 
could just distinguish the outline of the seat as through 
a thick fog 

‘| summuned up all my courage, ‘umped out of bed, 
and walked up to the figure; as I did so it, or he, took 
no notice of me, but looked still at the fire, muttering ; 
I thought I heard the words, ‘did not do it.’ 

“*] walked up to it, into it, through it—nothing op- 
posed me; but the muttering ceased; a fog seemed 
to hang round me, and a clammy chill made my skin 
creep, while a faint, sickly taste and smell made me 
throw myself almost fainting into the chair, and close 
my eyes for the moment. 

‘*] soon recovered, and looked steadily at the place 
where the figure had been; it had disappeared, and in 


but very slowly and gradually; before my eyes, as I 
gazed on it, through the varying light, it gathered it- 
selfinto the figure ofa man as before. I rushed through 
it again, breaking it up completely; again I felt the 
clammy chill, the sickly taste; again I saw the broken 
fog round me. 

plunged into bed and buried myself in the clothes. 
At last I heard the clock atrike three; I ventured to 
look up; the fire had gone ont, and nothing could be 
reen ; but while listening intently I thought I could 
hear a low muttering. 

‘*] remember nothing more; I must have fallen 
asleep, for I was roused by a servant knocking at the 
door, and J found that it was bright daylight, and 
that there was no man to be seen. 

‘“You may imagine that I never slept in that room 
again.” 


—— 


BALL IN PARIS. 


Amone the social gatherings of Paris the balls 
given by the Prefect of up Seine in the splendid 
suloons of the Hotel de Ville, have always been 
held as most important and magnificent. Not 
to be present at these is to be in disgrace in the 
fashionable circles. Among the company pres- 
ent are many members of the nobility, senators, 
councilors of state, deputies, officers of the army, 
wealthy financiers, distinguished foreigners, and 
a considerable sprinkling of the literary and art- 
istic world of Paris. On arriving within the 
court-yard the visitor ascends a flight of steps 
which conducts him to a spacious hall; leaving 
the temporary vestiary, on his right, and passing 
beneath a handsome festoon of crimson drapery, 
he enters an ante-chamber, where some half a 
(lgzen soldiers (the Garde de Paris) mount guard. 
On his left are three elegant flights of stairs, at 
the foot of which are two Swiss il grande tenue, 
who, every time a distinguished personage pass- 
es them, strike the ends of their halberds, with 
a sharp ringing sound, upon the ground. The 
staircase is lined on each side by shrubs and 
flowers; and at the upper part is a large saloon, 
in the centre of which stands the Prefect of the 
Seine and his wife, surrounded by a very few 
intimate friends, On passing through this room 
each guest, as a matter of course, makes his bow 
to the host and hostess of the evening. 

Strolling through a series of elegantly-decorated 
saloons, the visitors arrive at the grand Galerie 
des Fétes, the subject of our illustration on page 
221. ‘This gallery, which is the principal ball- 
room, is lighted by no less than eight-and-twenty 
chandeliers, in each of which are one hundred 
wax-candles. ‘The orchestra, which occupies a 
gallery at the end of the apartment, numbers 125 
performers. ‘The Galerie des Fétes is supported 
on each side by fourteen massive stone pillars, 
and contains thirteen large arched windows. It 
is decorated with flags and flowers; the curtains 
are of crimson velvet, looped up with gold tas- 
sels and trimmed with gold fringe and braid. 
At the upper end, in an adjoining saloon, a buffet 
is established. At the side opposite the windows 
i, number of lofty doorways give access to a suit 
of salons, in the midst of which is a beautiful 
conservatory filled with numbers of rare exotic 
plants in full bloom. The number of guests pres- 
ent at the ordinary receptions is about 2400; on 
particular occasions, when the balls assume the 
| character of state receptions, double this number 
of invitations are issued. 


For brown discojorations, called Moth and Freckles, 
tse Prkny's Moth and Freckle Lotion, prepared by Dr. 
B.C. 49 N.Y. Sold by all Draggiste. 


“THE Ladies of our household endorse it as 
unrivaled." —Bcrwyett’s Cocoaine for the Hair, 


and Flavoring Extracts for Cooking purposes. — 


Home Journal 


its place was a thin white smoke, distinct and moving, ° 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~\NAUSEOUS ; 
D.D.&C%3) D.D.& Ces 


Taken without 7uste or Smell, by using 
Dundas Dick & Co/s 
Soft Capsules, 


Containing pure Medicinés of very best quality. 
Such as: 


Castor oil, Citrate ofiron and quiniae, 
Cod-liver oil, Oil of turpentine, 
Cod-liver oil with quinine, | Norwegian tar, 
Cod-liver oil with iodide| And all other nauseous 
of iron, medicines. 
gm Ask for Dick's Soft Capsules, and take no others. 
Sold by druggists generally. VICTOR E. MAUGER, 
110 Reade Street, New York, Wholesale Agent. 


Cupidity vs. Medical Science. 


An inordinate desire for wealth has induced some 
persons, oye as it may appear, to engage in the 
manufacture of certain poisonous ow styled 
“Worm Lozenges,” or “ Worm Confections.” It is 
due to those having the care of children, for whom the 
confections are specially manufactured, to know that, 
in a majority of cases, they contain a peculiar color- 
less, inodorous, tasteless principle, called Santon ine, 
in which resides the virtue of the so-called worm ex- 
terminator. The liability of administering fatal over- 
doses of this drug is apparent when the manner of 
making the lozen or confections is exposed. A 
— quantity of the medicibe is handed to the con- 

tioner, with instructions to incorporate it in a mass 
of paste, and divide it into so many lozenges—each 
one supposed to contain the proper dose for a child, ac- 
cording to its age. Any one can see that it can not be 
expected of a man entirely ignorant of the nature of 
medicinal agents, and, moreover, totally disqualified, 
to make that careful distribution of ingredients exact- 
7 uniform throughout the mass, which the nature of 
the case imperatively demands. ope the 
dangerous catch-pennies are turned out, not only un- 
reliable, but absolutely hurtful and dangerous to health 
and life. Some one of them may contain a quadruple 
dose, while many of them together are without a sin- 
gie grain of medicine. The one is fatal, the other en- 
tirely without effect oMany description. True and in- 
telligent medical science, however, offers a uniform, 
reliable, safe, and certainly efficacious remedy for the 
expulsion of intestinal worma, in the long-established 
a aration known as Dr. McLANE'S CELEBRATED 
TERMIFUGE, manufactured solely by FLEMING 
BROS., of PITTSBURG, Pa. All others are, in com- 
parison, worthless, if not positively dangerous. 
None genuine without the signature of 
{12.) FLEMING BROS. 


. HIRAM WOODRUFF ON THE ~ 
. TROTTING HORSE, 


AND HOW TO TRAIN AND DRIVE HIM. 


Notice is hereby given that WILKES’ SPIRIT OF 
THE TIMES in its next week’s number (April 2) com- 
mences a reprint of the remarkable series of articles 
which were written by Hiram Woodruff on the Trot- 
ting Horse, and how to Train and Drive Him, which 
were commenced in the SPIRIT about two years ago. 
These articles will be regularly continned to the end; 
and the work, which was not wholly finished at the 
time of Hiram Woodruff’s death, will be completed 
from notes and memoranda furnished by him shortly 
previous to his decease. 

Agents will please enlarge their orders in advance, 
as the great popularity of the work will require a | 
amount of the first number. The first chapter will be 
ame by a very interesting and graphic sketch of 

iram’s life. 

P. S.— Owners of horses throughout the United 
States, whether subscribers to the SPIRIT OF THE 
TIMES or not, are hereby notified that the SPIRIT 
has a reguiar department established in its columns 
which is placed under the charge of a distinguished 
veterinary professor, whose dnuty it is to receive ques- 
tions as to the ailments or injuries of horses, and to 
answer in l rmy: in cunnection with the question, how 
they should be treated foracure. These prescriptions 
are given gratis, and thus every person who buys a 
copy of the SPIRIT, or who subscribes by the year 
has at his command a Horse Doctor Free. Price o 
oes $5 a year. Address GEO. WILKES, Ed- 
itor and Proprietor, 201 William Street, New York. 


An Unlucky Dutchman. The most attractive and 
popular picture of the day. Printed in tints, on heavy 
paper, 22 by 28 inches. Thousands have already been 
sold, and the demand is still increasing. Every one 
who sees it is sure towant acopy. The price is $1 60. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $166. Agents wanted, to 
whom wiil be offered an unusual opportunity to make 
money. Address 8.A. Higley & Co., 126 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


HE New Epition, Revisep and En.areen, of 

WELLS'S EVERY MAN HIS OWN LAWYER, 
and Business Form Book, in addition to information 
in every department of business; indispensable to ev- 
ery business man and woman; contains the NEW 
BANKRUPT LAW, with FORMS, EXPLANATIONS, 
and FULL INSTRUCTIONS to enable bankrupts and 
creditors to take the benefit of the Act without legal 
assistance; 12mo, 650 pages, price only $2; sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Agents wanted every where. 
They will find the business very remunerative, as 
there is no work published that will meet with a more 
ready sale. It is a work wanted everywhere by every 
body—a work that an agent can engage in the sale of 
as @ permanent business with a certainty of success, 
and with satisfaction to himself and patrons. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
No. 14 Chambers 8t., New York. 


Do rou Wear 
Are rou 
Have you Weak Eyes, or Sore 
or any Disease ofthe Bye ! 
rite J. Ball & Co., 128 Nassau 
8t.; (Box 701 P. O.,) N. Y., for 
their TREATISE on ruz EYE. 
. Mailed free to any address. 
ee are responsibie incapable 
of intentional deception or ten.” 


DRUNKENNESS CURED 


By Uruam'’s Antipors. Sent by mail for $1 by S. C. 
UP , 25 South 8th St., Philadelphia. Circulars free 


$25 A ean | Fifteen new articles for . nts. 


T. GAREY, Biddeford, Maine. 


5 AGENTS WANTED in a new business. 
H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Maine. 


Microscopic Photographs taken from cards, &c., and 
set in charms, for$3to$10. J.H.Morrow, 629 Br'dway. 


Brown's Glass-Cleaning Polish. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Polishing Windows, Mirrors, Gold, 
Silver Plated Ware, Brass, Copper, Tin, &c. A new 
invention of the greates worth, convenience, 


tel-keepers, storekce etc. Discount to the trade. 
| C. M. BROWN, 14 Bleecker Street, New York. 


| AMERICA 


(WALTHAM) 
WATCHES. 


We claim and are prepared to prove that the Amer. 
ican Watches manufactured at Waltham, Massaci- 
setts, are not only equal but far superior to the watches 
of England, Switzerland, and France. We also Claim 
that they are CHEAPER, MORE ACCURATE, MORE 
DURABLE, and more easily kept in order and repair- 
ed than any other watches in the market. 

Because in each one of the very numerous parts of 
which a watch is made up we attain, by mechanical 
power, nearly absolute mathematical precision and ni- 
formity, making every watch of any one style a trne 
copy ofits model. 

This similarity in structure reduces the cost of pro. 
duction; it secures uniformity in results: it infalli- 
bly perpetuates and diffuses any excellence that may be 
once achieved, and makes it easy to repair any injury 
sustained, or replace any part that may be lost or de- 
stroyed. 

In addition to these mechanical advantages, our 
Watches are simpler in structure, and therefore stroy- 
ger and less likely to be injured than foreign watches. 


HOW THEY RUN 
Unper tae Harpest Triats Waronrs oan wave 
SIIOWN BY THE FOLLOWING LetTeER: 


PENN. RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Orrice or Tat Generat 
ALTOONA, Pa., Dec. 15, 1866, } 
GENTLEMEN,—THE WATCHES MANUFAC. 
TURED BY YOU HAVE BEEN IN USE ow TIUS 
RAILROAD FOR SEVERAL YEARS BY OUR EVN. 
GINEMEN, TO WHOM WE FURNISH WATCHES 
AS PART OF OUR EQUIPMENT. THERE ARE 
NOW SOME THREE HUNDRED OF THEM Cap. 
RIED ON OUR LINE, AND WE CONSIDER THEW 
GOOD AND RELIABLE TIMEKEEPERS. INDE} D, 
IHAVE GREAT SATISFACTION IN SAYING YOLR 
WATCHES GIVE US LESS TROUBLE, AND HAVE 
WORN AND DO WEAR MUCH LONGER WiTII. 
OUT REPAIRS, THAN ANY WATCHES WE HAVE 
EVER HAD IN USE ON THIS ROAD. AS YoU 
ARE AWARE, WE FORMERLY TRUSTED Tv 
THOSE OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, OF Ac. 
KNOWLEDGED GOOD REPUTATION; BUT As A 
CLASS THEY NEVER KEPT TIME AS CORRECT. 
LY, NOR HAVE THEY DONE AS GOOD SERVI 
AS YOURS. 

IN THESE STATEMENTS I AM SUSTAINED BY 
MY PREDECESSOR, MR. LEWIS, WIIOSE EXPr- 
RIENCE EXTENDED OVER A SERIES OF YEARS. 

RESPECTFULLY, 

EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 
AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, WALTHAM. 


Any of the grades of Waltham Watches may be pur- 
chased of Watch Dealers generally throughout the 
country. 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Agents for the American Watch Company, 
No. 182 Broadway, New York; or, 
No. 158 Washington Street, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED in all Parts of the 
Country to Canvass for this Work. 
Territory Assigned. 


Jcet 


THRILLING ADVENTURES 
DANIEL ELLIS, 


The great Union Guide of East Tennessee for 
a Period of nearly Four Years, during 
the Great Southern Rebelljon. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


With numerous Illustrations. 
One Volunie, Demi 8vo, Cloth, Price $2 50. 


The “* Adventures of Daniel Ellis” is one of the most 
remarkable and decidedly the most original narratives 
produced by the late war. Ellis was a Union man of 
East Tennessee, and, being well acquainted with the 
mountain region—its by-ways and passes—he emp!.)- 
ed himeel: in piloting his friends and other Univn ret- 
ugees through East Tennessee from slavery in the 
Rebel Confederacy to freedom in the North. He ws 
constantly employed in this hazardous service, at the 
imminent risk of his life, for three entire years. Dur- 
ing that time he endured incredible hard-hips from 
and other privations and exp es, and 
met with many thrilling adventures with the rebels, 
who hunted him down as if he were a wild beast. liis 
book is a fearful picture of the sufferings endured by 


‘the Union people of East Tennessee. Every sceve de- 


scribed and every fact related are fully vouched fur as 
being true: indeed, the book bears, in its plain, 
straightforward, but intensely thrilling narrative, the 
impress of truth on its face. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. ¥. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«, 
Have recently Published : 

HENRY WINTER DAVIS'S SPEECHES AND AD- 
DRESSES. Speeches and Addresses delivered in 
the Congress of the United States, and on several 
Public Occasions, by Henry Winter Davis, of Mary- 

by a Sketch of his Lile, Public Serv- 

and Character, being an Oration by the Hon. 

J. A. J. U8. Senator from Marylanc. 

With Notes, Introductory and Explanatory. >‘: 
Cloth, $4 00. ‘ 

ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. A Nov- 
el. By MacponaLp, M.A. 12m0, Cloth, 
$1 75. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being 4 Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Av~ 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 5 
erland, l, a, Denmark, Sweden, Spain,“ 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad M ip 
corrected up to July, 1865, and a Map embracitiy 
Colored Routes of Travel in the aboye Countric-- 

y W. Pemeroxe Feremer. Fifth Year. Larg* 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


CRADOCK NOWELL. A Tale of the New Forest. 
By Ricnarp Bracxuoze. Papel 
75 cents. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
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_ ond subjected to artificial heat to open the pods. This is net so goo 


6, 1867.] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


IMMENSE PROFITS 


TEA TRADE. 


The Proprietors of Tur Great American Tea Company became fully convinced, several years ago, that the 
-opsumers of Tea aud Coffee were paying too many and tooflarge profits on these articles of every-day con- 
<umption, and therefore organized the Great AMERIOAN Tea Company to do away, as far as sible, with 
‘hese enormous drains upon the consumers, and to supply them with these necessaries at the smallest pos- 

j ce. 
To oie our readers an idea of the profits which have beea made in the Tea trade, we will start with the 
American houses, leaving out of the account ettirely the prefits of the Chinese factors. 

ist. The American House in China or Japan makes large protits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country bave made their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

od. Tbe Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Imporier makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many Cases. 

4th. Oa its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1000 to 2000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5b. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer im lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

éth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 

per cent. 

. th. The Wholesale Grocer eells it to the Retail Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

sth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for aLL THE PROFIT UE OAN GET. 

Wuen you have added to these eight profits as many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, 
and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we pro- 
pose to show why we can sell so very much lower than smail dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits anc brokerages, cartages, storages, seep, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspondents in China and Ja- 
pan, one Cartage, and a small profit to ourselyes—which, on pur large sales, will amply pay us. 


Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the cogntry, consumers in all parts of the United States 
ean receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to getupa club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we yimed ps each party's goods in separate pack- 
aves, and ma:k the name upon them, with the cost, so that there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
euch party getting exactly what he orders and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves. 3 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, 
if desiued, send the goods by express, to “collect on delivery” 

Hereaf.er we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. : 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of Clubs. They are suld at Cargo Prices, the same as the (Company sell them in New York, as the list of 
prices will show. All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


Price-List. * 
YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best | JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 ® mt. 
$1 25 ib. O@LONG (black), T0c., 50c., 90c., best $1 Ib. 
GREEN TEAS, S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 256) LUMWPERIAL (green), best $1 25 @ hb. 
P Bb. ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
MIXED (black and green), 7ic., 80c., 90c., best $1 
Ib. 


$1 10, best $1 20 @ th. 
GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50 ® Ib. 


These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping lin mind health, economy, and a high degree of 
pleasure in drinking them. ; 

Our Biack and Gieen Mixed Teas will give universal satisfaction and suit all tastes, being composed of the 
best Foo-Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens, English Breakfast is not recommended, excepting to those who 
have acquired a taste for that kind of Tea, although it is the fintst imported. 


Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
’ THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, | 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., Corner of Church St. (Post-Office Box 5643), New York City. 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, c., 25e., 30c., 35c, best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloona, Boarding-House Keepers and 
Famihes, who u-e large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Diuner Coffee, which we se)! at the low price of W0c. per pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Our Coffee Department is very extensive—the largest pethaps in the country. We run three engines con- 
stantly, and sometimes four or tive, in roasting and grinding our Coffee. Our Coffee buyers are experts, who 
®xamine most of the Coffees imported, and select the best and finest flavors for our trade. We employ the most 
experienced and ekillful roasters, who exercise the greatest care that it shall be cooked in a perfect manner. 
lt is always fresh, for our orders crowd our facilities to their utmost capacity. 

A cousiderable portion of the Coffee put upon the market of late b pe is picked while the pods are D, 

as that which ripens in the natural way 
hpon the plant. Our Coffee buyer thoroughly understands this business, and can readily distinguish the 
uaturally ripened from the artificially cured; amd he only buys the Coffee which is naturally ripened. We 
examine the cargoes as they arrive, and our trade is so large that it takes all the best lots. This is what gives 
vur Coffee a superior flavor to many others, and the same flavor it used to have in days lo gone by. Itisa 
rommon saying that most Coffee does not taste as well as it formerly did. The reason for it is that a consid- 
rrable proportion of it is picked before it is fully ripe. We sell none but the fully ripe, rich-flavored Coffee. 

Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small steres (of which class we are supplying many thou- 
sauds, all of which are duing well’, can have their orders pgonyptly and faithfully filled; and in case of Clubs 
ean have each party’s name marked on their package and directed by sending their orders to Nos. 31 and 33 

esey Street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty dollars had better send Post-Office drafta, or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collecting by express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. 


Club Order. . 
Norta Carzeponta Co., Vr., Jan. 9, 1867. 


7 the Great American Tea Company, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York: 
GextTLemen,—The Tea you sent on the 14th of December arrived in good condition. It gives better satis- 


faction than the Tea they are paying two dollars a pound for. I send you the present order of $43 15, to be 
paid on delivery. Send the Tea to St. Johnsbury by Express, and a bill of it to North Danville for collection. 
Yours truly, Mas. J. H. Sannonn, Agent. 

4 ths. Imperial Gr. Tea...H. A. Kelsey ...... 1 26. .5 Brought up ............ gocsdeqees $18 35 
2 the. Young Hyson, gr...Charles Varney ...- 60,.1 00 | 2 Ths. Imperial Green ....G. E. Sias ......... 1 25. .2 50 
5 ibs. French Bkft. Cof...Charles Varney ... 30..150|1m ....8. N. Hubbell ..... 1 26. .1 25 
2 ibs. Yuung Hyson, gr...F. W.Green....... 50. .1 00 | 2 te. Young Hyson...... H. Weeks ......... 1 26. .2 50 
1 t W. Bickford .... 60.. 60 | 2 tha. Imperial Green ....M. Bray..... 1 25. .2 50 
J. W. Bickford .... 50.. SO | 2 tbs. John Williams 1 256. .2 50 
1 tb. Young Hyson, gr...M. A. Stevens..... 50.. 60 | 2 tts. Young Hyson...... John Williams ....1 25. .2 50 
1 bb. ng ..A. A. Finley....... 1 25..125 | 1% — 1 25. .1 25 
2 its. Imperial Green ....J. A. Webster .....126..250 | 1% Imperial Green ....J. P. Hill.......... 1 25. .1 25 
1%. Young Hyson...... P.C. Sanborn ..... 50.. 6560/1 French Bkft. Cof...Mrs.J.H.Sanborn.. 30.. 30 
2 ths. French Bkft. Cof...A. W. Hawkins 30.. 60 | 2 tte. Imperial Green’....Mr.J.H. Sanborn. .1 25. .2 50 
1 ib. Imperial Green ....J. W. Bickford ....125..1 26 | 1 “ ....F. Blanchard...... 1 2%. .1 2 
1 th. 50.. Young Hyson, gr...F. Blanchard...... 1 26. .1 25 
1 bb. ,...8. W. Sprague. ....1 26..126 Imperial .......... . H. Bickford ....1 26. .1 2% 
$15 36 | 1% Gunpowder, best...G. H. Bickford ....1 50. .1 50 

Total.... eee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee $43 15 


N.B.—Al)l villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can redace the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by senting directly to the ' 


Great American Tea Company, 


81 and 33 Vesey Srazetr, nzan Cuvecn. Post-Office Box No. 5643, New York City. 
t#” We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey Street Store is at Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner 


of Caurch Street—large double store. 
Something New. FY FRY 


New Inducements, New Advantages, 
HIS 


BARTLETT'S... 
OWN 
PRINTER 


With the COTTAGE PRESS 
and the printing materia] ac- 
companying it every man ca 
do his own printing neatly, 
quickly, and cheaply. They 
are so simple in construction 
that a boy ten years old c 
easily manage the largest sizq. 
Printed instructions are sen 
with each office, enabling the\ 
purchaser to go at work with- \ 
out a previous knowledge of 
ng a escription, prices, 
testimonials, &c., sent ee to 
all. Out en sheets of 
type, cuts, &c., ten cents. 


ADAMS PRESS CO., 


for use by Hand or Foot, at $25, 


¢2~ All genuine Bartlett Machines are WABRANTED, 


and bear the trade- 
Ca, ew e-mark Bartlett Sewing Machine 


J. W. BARTLET, Patentee, 


SURE PILE CURE. 


Dr. GILBERT'S PILE INSTRUMENT, 
far the radical cure of Piles, Prolapsus, &c., 
without an operation or medicine, relieves the 
worst case in Five Minutes, and has never 
failed to effect a permanent cure. Send for a- 
circular. Sold by Druggists generally. Dis- 
count to Dealers. Agents wasted every where. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $4 00. ; 

J. B. ROMAINE, Mawacer, 
575 Broadway, New York. 


Lief Five 


GILBERT'S nem 


instrument 
5 Broadway, N.Y. 


West Wixrtetp, Herkimer Co., N, Y., July 2, 1866.—Dear Str: The Instrument which I purchased from 
you a short time since is giving entire satisfaction, and I believe it will effect a radical cure, as | am nearly 
cured now. When I sent for your Pile Instrument I was confined to my bed with the Piles. (This was the 
2ist of last April.) After I had used it for two days I was able to work in my shop, and have not lost a day since. 
I have been afflicted with the Piles more than 12 years, and I feel as though 4 can recommend your Instru- 
ment as the only reliable remedy for the speedy cure = — Yours truly, Natuantet Tompxins. 

171 Water Srazer, Garevrorr, N. ¥., Aug. 29, 1865. 

This is to certify that I have used Dr. Gilbert's Pile Instrument and Lubricating Balm for external and itch- 
ing Piles of long standing, and am perfectly cured. I also recommended the Instrument to a friend at Isli 
L.1., and he said he never had —= ing do him as much good in his life, and he has snffered for vears. 
any body wants to know more about it, refer them to me at my office on Newtown Creek, near the Bridge, 

NINTH STREET, somber 11, 186 

J. B. Romarve: Dear Sre,—For fifteen years I have been more or less troubied with the Piles, and tar past 
five years I have been unfit for any business. At three different times the Piles protruded so nvuch that I had 
to call in a doctor and force them back. It was during one of these attacks I was handed an advertisement 
of Dr. Gilbert's Patent Pile Instrument. I procured one, and used it every morning for three weeks; ft helped 
me so mach I felt I was cured. I still use it, and I go to my Dusiness every day, which I have not done in sey- 
eral years. Yours, &€., J.W. Coewn. 

It has entirely cured | folks after they had given up all ag They had been troubled over eight years, 
and are now entirely well. All thanks to your valuable remedy. If the above is of any use to you it can be 
used at your discretion. Believe me, &c., Wa. E. Cuapiy, Chapin, Brome!l & Co., 8 Sprace St., N. Y. 

Crnornnati, November 1, 1866.—Mx. J. B. Romaine: Dear Sin,—The relief which I have already experi- 
enced from the use of your Instrument is a great blessing to one who has suffered about forty years with this 


dreadful disease. Respectfully, Geirrin Taytor, M. 
Srrerr Ferry, New York, April 20, 1866. 
Dr. Girsert,—After suffering with the Itching Piles for more than fifteen years, I have been entirely cured ° 
by using your Instrument and Balm less than two weeks. Truly yours, Bensamcn Demu.t, Ferry Master. 


De Camup Hosrrrat, N.Y.H., Davin’s Istanv, Sept. 18, 1865.—-I can cheerfully recommend its ase from the 
results of the cases tested that came ufider my observation. Yours, Lewis Gra gp, A. A. Surgeon, U.S.A. 
Please call and examine hundreds of other convincing Testimonials. 


G5 SEWING 
MACHINE. 


First Premium and Improvep, the embodiment of 
practical utility and extreme simplicity. Orivinally 
patented May 13, 1862; eee ae June Y, 

1563, with attachment. his WONDERFTT. 
Sewing Machine sews with poUELE or sIVNGLE TuREaD 
Of ALL kinps, making stitches to each evolu- 
tion of the wheel. It is the most simple to understand. 
Swit, Easy, and Cheapest and strongest machine 
manufactured. Has stood the rest of rears, and 
used by thousands of raMILres. 

“With single or double thread, it”rapidly does the 
stitching exactly like hand-sewing.— JV. Y. Tribune. 

Single machines, aLt compete, sent on receipt of 
the price, $5. Safe delivery quaranteed. 
ed every where. Wholesale terms, liberal, cent fee. 
Address all orders, FAMILY GEM SEWING MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, office 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


LASH’S FIVE DOLLAR 
WASHING MACHINE. 


The cheapest and most complete Washer in the 
market. Sen? for a descriptive circular to 
J.8. LASH & CO., T27 Market S., Philadelphia, 


Great advantage derived by exhausted and weak 
persons from the use of 


Hoff’s Malt Extract 


Beverage of Health. 


Since the recent introduction of this celebrated 
HEALTH BEVERAGE, the approval of American 
Science, as well as of the Public, is so unanimous, that 
HOFF'’S MALT EXTRACT begins to become as pop- 
ular here as in Europe. 

lt is recommended to weak persons ayy and 
for ladies of delicate constitution especially (also to la- 
dies nursing, or after exhausting sickness); and, as a 
proof of its efficacy in such cases, we publish extracts, 
of a few city letters to Mr. Hoff of Berlin, or to Hoff's 
Depot for America, No. 542 Broadway: 

New York, Jan. 9, 1867. 

Dean Mr. Horr,—my physician has advised my wife 
to use your Malt Extract instead of porter or ale, and 
she is much benefited by it. Please to send again, &c. 

J. Heiver, 168 Lexington Avenue. 
New York, Jan, 26, 1567. 

Dear Mr. Horr,—The best results were produced on 
the suffering condition of my lady oy your Malt Ex- 
tract Beverage of Health. oun ZETTLER. 

No. 168 East Twelfth St. 

New York, Jan. 25, 1867. 

Mr. Horr,—I am obliged to say that my lady is 
greatly benefited by the use of your Malt Extract. It 
s not only a very pleasant beverage, but also a ve 
efficacious one, and strengthens the stomach as well 
as the nerves and the whole system. [Follows order.) 

C. P. Waener, 273 Ninth Avenue. 

To Hoff's Depot, 542 Broadway. 

New York, Jan. 26, 1867. 

Dear Srn,—I thank you for the wonderful effects of 
your Malt £ tract. Since six years I suffered greatly 
eom general weakness, but the nourishing matters of 


Every body will 
Sample picture sent f-ee by mail on receipt of 


buy it. 
G. THISTLETON, Agent, 2 Dey St., N. Y. 


25 cts. 

ICTORIAL DOUBLE No.—Prof. Agassiz, the Rdy- 

erend Drs. Chapin, Sawyer, Osgood, Bello 

Frothingham, Hedge, Collyer, Ryder, Clarke, Emer- 
son, Bartholomew, Ballou, and Hepworth. Also Ex- 
Gov. Blair and Philo Parsons of Michigan. Woman's 
Rights; Shaker Communities and Religion; Aborigi- 
nal Legends of North America; Our National Army 
to-day ; Can we Think of Two Things at Once? Pope’s 
Essay.on Man; in April No. of PHRENOLOGICAL 


our Beverage of Health have given me new strength. | JOURNAL, now ready. Only 20 cents, or $2 a year. 
Souavr. Newsnien have it. Address FOWLER & WELLS 


No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


CHECKS. 


PATENT COMPRESSED IVORY, 1} inch, 300 
white, 200 red, 100 blue, with Spirits, Marxers, and 
Corrers Compete, $72 per set. inch, $10 per 100. 
No orders filled unless accompanied with F 3 deposit. 

WM. M. WELLING (sign Golden Elephant), 
571 Broadway, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 
of American 


and European - HARPER’S 
tailing st our | NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
‘FOR APRIL, 1867. 


former whole- 
= sale prices, 25 
Terms for 1867. 
One Copy for One Year. . .. 


Price Six Dollars Per Dozen. 
One dozen and upward delivered to any part of this 
city and suburbs free of charge. 
Sold by the principal Greaninte and grocers. 


AN WE THINK OF TWO THINGS AT ONCE? 
See answer in April No. of PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. Only 20 cents, or $2 a year. 
FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


In the prices 


to 50 per cent. 
less than New York retail prices. Watches sent by 
expreas, C.O.D., and can be seen and é¢xamined before 
being paid for. Descriptive a of prices sent 
free. All our watches are first quality, and are fully 

aranteed. Cc. COLLINS & CO., 
gents for Manufacturers, 42 and 44 Nassau St., N. Y. 


$4 00 


ERs, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 


er, one year, $8 00. 
Circulation 112,000. 


The Publishers will accept a limited Number of first- 


«>. 
+4 


ing. low rates: 


In all varieties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No 
Or $1 50 per line fora less space. Average, eight 
UNT’S BLOOM.OF ROSES. / A cb  per- | Words to a line. 
H fect, natural colgr for the cheeks, lips, HARPER & BROTHERS, Punt 


Does not wash off or itjure th 
nent for years; and can 
by mail, secure from ob 


Perfumers, 41 


in; remains perma- 


Circulation nearly 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY: 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $16, Terms for 1867: 


$28, and $30. Price of an Office, with Press, $15, $28 One Copy for One Year. . . . 94 00 

$40, $48, and $70. Send for a circular to aay Lowe One Copy for Three Months . . . 1.00 

PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water Street, Boston. And an Extra Copy will be allowed for Clud of 
Five Scuscrisens, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies S20 ww. 


Payment invariably in advance. 
Tur Voicues oF Harrer’s Weexty from the 


The Parlor Steam Engine 


See from a delicious per- 
me when required. postpaid for $1 40 by O. A. 
ROORBACH, 122 Nassau Street, New Yor ‘a 


States, free of carriage, tpon receipt of the price, Viz. - 


*SEWING MacuiNES. 
Beautiful False Mustaches 15 cte. and $l each. Send 


A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
569 Broadway, New York. 
stamp for circulars. Address Jas, Walling, St. Louis, Mo. 


\ ODE of CREATION, Atlantic Gold Fields, Giv- 
Cart ing while Living, The Fishes in Convention, 
; ar oniferous and Glacial Periods, Signe of Health— 
4 April No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; 20 cts., 

Ask your newsman for it. 


FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


GOLD PENS. 
’ The largest assortment in the city. Send for circular, 
iving prices and showing ar nem nted, 50c 


2 @ year. 
ymail. E. 8. Johnson & Co., assau St., N.Y. City. 


HISKERS.—Dz. LAMO 8 COR 
force Whiskers or Mustaches on th 
face orchii Never known to fail. 
sent on receipt of 10c. - Address 
VES & CO., 78 Nassan St., New York. 
Black Crook Dencing Girls, pictures beautifally col- 
ored, 3 for $1. W.C. Wemyss, 575 Broadway, NY. 


Cloth Binding . . $T 00 per Volame. 
Half Morocco . . 
Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 
Tenms To Apvertisers.—One Dollur and 
pex line for inside, and Two Detlars per line for ouseid® 
Advertisements, each insertion. 
DARPER & BROTHERS, Prs.isuses. 


LIA will 
smoothest 
Sayiple for trial 


Agents want-« 


223 


An Extra Copy gratis for every Club of Frye Suusortrn- ~ 


Harrer’s Magazine and Harper's togeth- 


class Advertisements for their Magazime, at the fullow- ., 


commencement will be sént to any part of the Tnited | 


- 


OF THE 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| $5 to $10 per Day made by Avents. -New 
Picture 
3 
r 
ua 
! 
| 
| 
detected. Price $1 18, " 
ion. Address HUNT & | 
Seath Kichth St., Philadelphia. 
| EVERY WAN PRINTEE 
‘ 


